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Copyright, Leslie-Judge Co. 
“SAY WHEN!” 
By James Montgomery Flagg. 


Facsimile in color, 8'4 x 11 
Mounted on heavy brown paper, 
v pa} 
12 x 16. Fifty cents 


Here’s How 


Just send in the 
coupon below with 
fifty cents and 
mark which picture 
you wish. 


With each pur- 


chase we will send 
free our catalogue of 
miniature reproduc- 
tions of drawings 
by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, 
Percy D. Johnson, 
P. J. Monahan and 
others, the regular 
price of which is 
ten cents. 
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Copyright, Leslie-Judge Co. 


*“HERE’S HOW.?’’ 
By James Montgomery Flagg. 


Facsimile in color, 84 x 11. 
Mounted on heavy brown paper, 
12x 16. Fifty cents. 


————————— _ COUPON 
JUDGE PRINTS, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed find fifty cents. 
picture entitled 
**Say When’’ 
**Here’s How’’ 


Please send me 


(Croas out ne 
together’ with illustrated catalogue. 


ume of picture not desired.) 


Name ..... EN Ser ee 








The Editor’s Desk 


Some of the most pleasing letters which 
come to the desk are those from readers who 
have been subscribers to LESLIE'S since the 


Civil War period. 


During war times LESLIE’S made its 


great reputation as a pictorial news reporter. 


It was the first periodical in America to 
appreciate the significant value of picture 


news. 


In those days we had not learned to use 
the marvelous eye of the camera. The sketch 


artist's pencil bore the burden of the work. 


LESLIE'S 


has the benefit of the eager watchtulness of 


Today every subscriber to 


ten thousand photographers stationed in every 


nook and cranny of the world. 


The service has grown some since Civil 
War days when half a dozen or so sketch 


artists covered the world’s news. 




















What the Advertiser Wants 


Most advertisers think they want only two 
things when they buy advertising space in a pub- 
lication—first, quantity, and second, quality. 


They forget that there is a third thing they 
want more than either—and that is prosperity, 
which means more business. 


The advertiser sometimes overlooks the 
fact that he may get both quality and quantity 
of ciréulation, pay a good, big price for it, and 
yet find that the money is paid to a publication 
that is aiming its guns at prosperity by attacks 
on industrial corporations, railroads and our cap- 
tains of industry. Does the seller of advertised 
commodities think it wise to pay his money to 
build up a trust-busting, muck-raking publica- 
tion that is unsettling trade and stimulating un- 
rest and thus doing as much harm to his busi- 
ness as if it were setting fire to his factories? 


The advertiser wants resu/ts. Does he get 
them when he pays his money into the treasury of 
a publisher who seeks to destroy his prosperity ? 


Leslie's Weekly aims to be constructive— 
not destructive—to build up—not to tear down. 


Circulation Guaranteed 340,000 Copies an Issue. $1.25 a Line 
ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street 
Brunswick Building, NEW YORK 


“Tells the news of the world in picture”’ 

















You want to be 
happy. 


Of course you do. 


Everybody wants 
to be happy. 


Read 


Mudge. 


It has made peo- 
ple happy every 
week for twen- 
ty-nine years. 


It is safe to say 
that Judge has 
made a million 
people smile 
each year of 
the twenty-nine. 


Think of it. 


Are you one of 
them? 


Sign the attached 
coupon and be 


happy. 


Leslie-Judge Co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


LESLIE - JUDGE CO. 
225 Filth Avenue 
New York 


Enclosed please find | 0c. for the 
current issue of Judge and a proof 
of one of Judge’s front covers by 
James Montgomery Flagg. 

Y ours truly, 


Name 


Address...... 
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bacco — nothing 
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value plus only a 
reasonable profit. 
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THE NEXT BIG EXPOSITION UNDER WAY. 
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Immense crowd in Balbao Park, San Diego, Cal., witnessing the breaking of ground for the Panama-California Exposition of 1915, which will celebrate the 


opening of the Panama Canal. 


Hon. John Barrett, as the representative of President Taft, is seen holding a spade and about to dig into the soil. 


The cere- 


monies lasted all day, and during the three days following 50,000 persons were treated to a series of historical pageants and tableaux illustrating the early history 


of California and the Pacific coast. 


The First Gun for Taft. 


HE ACTION of the Nebraska Republican 
State convention, the other day, in refusing 
to put Senator La Follette forward as an 

aspirant for the presidential candidacy in 1912 and 
in saying a good word for President Taft and his 
administration, is significant. Nebraska is a cen- 
ter of insurgency and La Follette is the oldest, 
most selfish and the most pronounced insurgent. 
It dislikes reciprocity and it skipped that policy in 
its enumeration of the worthy achievements of the 
administration. But it gave praise to the Presi- 
dent and his record in general and it declined to 
stand sponsor for a man who presumes to call him- 
self the only rival of Taft. Probably Nebraska’s 
course will be followed by all or most of the other 
States in the West. 

Nebraska did not suggest Taft for renomina- 
tion. Under a law recently enacted by its Legis- 
lature, nominees for President are selected by a 
State primary. This will take place on April 17th 
next. This idea has been borrowed from Oregon, 
which has been doing most of the political path- 
blazing in the direction of radicalism in recent 
years. In addition to Oregon and Nebraska, three 
States—New Jersey, Wisconsin and North Dakota 
—have the presidential nomination primary. Just 
how this will operate is as yet unknown, for it has 
not been tried. The idea, however, is likely to 
extend. Had it not been for the primary, Ne- 
braska’s convention probably would have named 
Taft for a renomination. 

In keeping silent over reciprocity, Nebraska’s 
Republicans have set an example which those of 
most of the other States will probably follow, 
until the results of the experiment are known. 
That policy was opposed by many Republicans. It 
has been enacted, however, so far as the United 
States can do this all alone, and the course of wis- 
dom for all the Republicans is to cease talking 
about it for the present. Nebraska shows that 
there is a disposition among Republicans to get 
together for 1912. From present indications the 
insurgents, or most of them, will be in line for 
the ticket, and, while the majority for it will be 
much smaller than was that of 1908, it will be 
large enough to insure four more years of Repub- 
lican sway. 
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No More Business Duels. 


HEN the head of one of the world’s great- 
W est/industries advocates the Golden Rule 
in business—a principle for which the 

pulpit has always pleaded—there are some even to 
object. As presiding officer of the World’s Steel 
Congress, held recently in Brussels, Judge E. H. 
Gary argued for friendly intercourse and mutual 
understanding among producers of steel the world 
over and a spirit of co-operation which would 
naturally result therefrom. ‘‘There should be 
established and maintained,’’ said Judge Gary, ‘‘a 
business friendship which compels one to feel the 


same concern for his neighbor that he has for 
himself, It is no less in principle than the Golden 
Rule applied to business. Is it possible? If it is 
it will be certain to pay.”’ 

A happy omen is it when captains of great in- 
dustries acknowledge the Golden Rule of the Gos- 
pel as the ideal toward which all business should 
strive. This implies friendship in business—a 
condition which, if not possible on anything like 
an intimate basis ‘in the world at large, might be 
feasible among men of any particular industry. 
Friendship and a knowledge of each other’s situa- 
tion and needs will develop a spirit of helpfulness 
and co-operation. To many this will seem to be 
more to the advantage of the public than the re- 
turn to cutthroat competition which some are now 
advocating. 

The Brussels Iron Congress was not called for 
the purpose erroneously stated, of controlling or 
fixing steel prices throughout the world, but was 
rather a friendly conference designed to produce a 
better mutual understanding of all economical, 
ethical and social questions pertaining to the steel 
industry. The functions of the International 
Association of Steel Industries, formed at this 
time, have been likened to those of bar associa- 
tions. What but good could result if all industries 
were formed into associations of the same kind? 
The old method of doing business was war to the 
bitter end. But trade wars can no more be de- 
fended than international wars, and we are begin- 
ning to see that a consideration of the rights of 
others and a spirit of co-operation are at the foun- 
dation of enduring prosperity in any line of in- 
dustry. 

This new International Association of Steel 
Industries hopes to make for mutual understanding 
and peace in the steel world, and Judge Gary fur- 
ther suggests that, being the biggest single indus- 
try in the world and closely allied to its commerce, 
it will be able also to wield-a mighty hand in the 
politics of the world and to negative proposals 
of war. 

In the course of his admirable address at the 
same congress, President J. A. Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, developed in tell- 
ing fashion the analogy between the political and 
industrial movements for international peace, 
arguing that the two not only should but must go 
hand in hand. ‘‘If it is recognized that war be- 
tween nations is obsolete and moribund,”’ said 
President Farrell, ‘‘then it must be recognized 
that destructive competition in trade channels is 
like war and dislocates the economic processes of 
production, distribution and exchange the world 
over.’’ Advocates of international political peace 
may yet find that their plans will never fully ma- 
terialize until they have united with them as 
broad an appeal for universal commercial peace. 
It is significant that leading business men like 
President Farrell and Judge Gary, of the Steel 
Corporation, are showing the intimate connection 
and equal desirability of political and commercial 
peace. 


U. S. Grant, Jr., is president of the exposition and directed the ceremonies. 


EDITORIAL 


Conservative Champ Clark. 


SHORTSIGHTED Republican contemporary 
A expresses surprise that LeEs.Lirz’s should 
print a statement by Speaker Champ Clark 
defending the Democratic party as a business 
man’s party that can be trusted. Why should not 
a Republican paper print the statements of a rep- 
resentative Democrat made over his own signa- 
ture? LeEs.Lir’s is not so hidebound in its politics 
that it cannot open its columns, in all fairness, to 
the other side. 

Speaker Clark holds the highest public place of 
any Democrat in office in the United States. The 
power of the presiding officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is overshadowed only by that of the 
President of the United States himself. The fact 
that Speaker Clark has publicly stated that ‘‘no 
legitimate industry in the United States has any 
cause whatever to fear the action of the Demo- 
crats’’ has special significance at this time, because 
of the speaker’s potential power over legislation 
in the House. His conservative utterance has 
been most reassuring to the business men of the 
country, all the more so because of the possibility 
that the Democratic party may turn next year.to 
Speaker Clark as its candidate for the presidency. 

Commenting on his statement in LEsLIzE’s, 
which has attracted widespread attention, that 
rock-ribbed, venerable and stalwart organ of New 
York Democracy, the Albany Argus, hastens to 
say—and for once we heartily agree with it: 

Words well considered and timely. They breathe an air of 
sincere patriotism and broad-minded statesmanship which must 
be regarded as additional evidence that the revivified Democracy 
is well led at Washington, and has made no mistake in its choice 
of a speaker. 
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Our Population’s Westward Swing. 


ONTRARY to general expectation, the coun- 
try’s population center moved farther west- 
ward in the decade ending with 1910 than 

it did with that which closed with 1900. The 
swing westward in the earlier of these periods 
was fourteen miles, while it was thirty-one miles 
in the later decade. The center point is still in 
Indiana, where it has been since 1890. It is now 
four and a half miles south of Unionville, or about 
fifty miles southwest of Indianapolis. 

Except that between 1890 and 1900, the west- 
ward movement of the population center was 
shorter in the decade ending with 1911 than it was 
in any previous ten-year period since the national 
census began to be taken. The movement was 
forty-eight miles between 1880 and 1890. Its 
farthest swing, eighty-one miles, was in the dec- 
ade ending with 1860. 

In 1790 the center of our population was 
twenty-three miles east of Baltimore and many 
persons of that time believed it would remain in 
that neighborhood forever. The West which we 
know was not dreamed of then. The Mississippi 
marked our farthest boundary sunsetward, while 
there were only a few thousand people between 
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American records for distance and duration flying. 


the Alleghanies and that river. The point which 
the population center touched in 1910, in south- 
western Indiana, is 550 miles west of the spot at 
which it rested in 1790. In that year the present 
State of Indiana was in the Indian country, from 
which it obtained its name. One reason for the 
slow movement of the population center between 
1890 and 1900 was the panic of 1893, which lasted 
until 1897 and which hit the West harder even 
than it did the East. The collapse of the Western 
land booms in that decade put that locality back 
many years relatively to the rest of the country. 

The decade ending with 1910 was one of great 
prosperity, save for the little setback in the clos- 
ing part of 1907. Thus the West grew by leaps 
and bounds, particularly on the Pacific slope. 
Nevada, which for many years had been falling off 
in population, increased ninety-three per cent. in 
that decade; Idaho increased 101 per cent. and the 
State of Washington 120 percent. Oklahoma, of 
the central West, grew 109 per cent. As the 
geographical center of the continental part of the 
United States is in northern Kansas, 550 miles 
west of the present population center, the latter 
point has still a long way to move before it be- 
comes stationary or turns upon its tracks. The 
Panama Canal is likely to give a powerful impetus 
to the growth of the Pacific slope. Our increasing 
trade with Australia, the Philippines and the 
Orient in general will help to build up the States 
between the Rocky Mountains and the big West- 
ern sea. Alaska, too, will contribute to that 
growth. In the West’s wide spaces there is room 
for 200,000,000 people before a density like that 
of Massachusetts is reached. The continued west- 
ward movement of the population center means 
that there is a gradual approach toward equality in 
the diffusion of inhabitants throughout the country 
and in the establishment of general social and 
business conditions. 


Be 
A Notable Newspaper Century. 


HE Pittsburgh Gazette-Times has just cele- 
brated its century and a quarter of sturdy, 
active life. Established in 1786, it is the 

oldest paper published west of the Alleghanies, 
just as the St. Louis Republic, which dates from 
1808, is the oldest on the Mississippi River’s sun- 
set side. New York City’s oldest newspapers are 
the Commercial, founded in 1795, and the Globe, 
dating from 1797. Boston’s oldest paper is the 
Courier, which was begun in 1795; but Cincinnati 
has a paper, the Commercial-Tribune, which was 
born two years earlier. The Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times, however, is older than any of these. The 
only well-known newspapers older than the Pitts- 
burgh journal just mentioned which we can recall 
at this moment are the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, the Hartford Courant and the Baltimore 
American, which, respectively, date from 1728, 
1764 and 1773. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times is three years 
older than the United States government. When 
it was founded, the West was only a geographical 
expression. The war of independence had been 
ended only three years, counting the end from the 
time of the signing of the treaty of peace with 
England. Eight years of public service were still 
ahead of Washington. The western boundary of 
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AN AMERICAN AVIATOR MAKES NEW RECORDS. a 
St. Croix Johnstone flying at Mineola (L. I.) field over the Moisant Automobile School in the thirty-ninth lap of a great performance. 


He was in the air over four hours and traveled a total of 176 miles and 1,254 feet. 
American-built Moisant monoplane to make an important record. 


the United States was at the Mississippi and its 
southern line was along the parallel of Natchez. 
Florida and the southern ends of the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, as well as all the region 
west of the Mississippi River, were foreign terri- 
tory. In this century and a quarter the United 
States has grown from 3,000,000 of people to 93,- 
000,000, an expansion which was never closely ap- 
proached in that length of time by any other coun- 
try which history mentions. In this development 
the Gazette-Times has borne a prominent and hon- 
orable part. LeEsLin’s extends its congratulations 
to its Pittsburgh friend. 
se 


Making Cotton King. 


HEN the cotton schedule of the Payne 
W tariff bill was before the Senate, Mr. 
Aldrich said that the next time that part 
of the tariff was in discussion the principal inter- 
est which would be taken in it would be shown by 
the South. Earlier than he imagined, his words 
have come true. The most numerous and most 
vigorous protests against the further reduction in 
cotton duties which Chairman Underwood and his 
associates of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee encountered in their recent revision of the cot- 
ton schedule came from mill owners and workers 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. The South’s mills now use almost as 
many bales of cotton as do those of the North. In 
the past quarter of a century mills have been 
erected beside the plantations. No longer do the 
cotton-growing States have to go outside for the 
greater part of their cotton fabrics. They make 
them in their own factories, save the cost of trans- 
portation and keep their own people employed. 
The late Edward Atkinson, in 1881, said that 
this branch of manufacture would never prosper in 
the South because of lack of capital and lack of 
inherited skill. He was far astray. In this field 
that section has been making wonderful strides 
for many years, as it has been in many branches 
of manufacture and in a great number of activi- 
ties. Here is the secret of the rise of a protec- 
tionist element in the politics of the States below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. In the tariff revision in 
the extra session of 1909, Messrs. Payne and Al- 
drich received much support for their side from 
Southern members. Southern men made some of 
the strongest protectionist speeches heard in the 
extra session of 1911. The three Democratic Sen- 
ators who voted against Canadian reciprocity on 
July 22d were Southern men—Bailey of Texas, 
Clarke of Arkansas and Simmons of North Carolina. 
Division on the tariff is no longer on sectional 
lines. Dixie is furnishing some stalwart defend- 
ers of the protectionist policy in making cotton 
the king of all our agricultural products. 


se 
The Plain Truth. 


EF bagee ee education is more in demand now than 

a century ago, and our present facilities by 
no means equal the demand. A simple classical 
training is no longer the one and only goal. One 
may be liberally educated without a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, and twenty-five years hence 
the term ‘‘education’’ may be broader even than it 
is to-day. 


Johnstone broke all 
This was the first 


O GOVERNOR of any State ever had a more 
humiliating calling down than that which 
Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, recently re- 
ceived. Foss has ambitions, and, like many other 
shortsighted and self-seeking public men, he thinks 
the easiest way to popularity is by joining the mob 
and following the muck-rakers and yellow press. 
Massachusetts has a great, progressive and pros- 
perous industry, known as the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, employing about five thousand 
hands, with a weekly pay-roll of more than $75,- 
000. A part, at least, of the remarkable develop- 
ment of the shoe industry in New England is due 
to the fact that this corporation, at great cost for 
experiments and practical tests, has been able to 
furnish shoe manufacturers with the very latest 
and most improved machines. Governor Foss got 
it into his head that this great industry, of which 
his State should be very proud, constituted a 
monopoly and he urged the Legislature to make 
an investigation. Attorney-General Swift, the 
prosecuting officer of the State, promptly pointed 
out to the Governor that if he would submit any 
facts in evidence that would justify proceedings an 
action would promptly be brought. The attorney- 
general added that he was unable to find in the 
Governor’s letter ‘‘any,statement of facts or evi- 
dence such as is necessary as a basis for legal con- 
sideration or action.’’ Of course a little matter 
like this did not affect Governor Foss. What do 
the yellow journals and trust-busters care about 
evidence and facts? 
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E ARE delighted with the birthday number 
of London Punch, with its amusingly in- 
teresting pictorial resume of the seventy years of 
its life. Events and personages that have taken 
their place in the history of the four continents 
are here depicted in Punch’s inimitable way. 
This wittiest of all the Old World’s periodicals 
has been watching the passing show ever since 
July, 1841, viewing the spectacle from many sides. 
It has shot folly as it flew, thrust its stilleto into 
hypocrisy and pilloried sham. All this, even the 
stilleto thrusts, has been done in a kindly way. 
The victim, cause or man, may have squirmed for 
the moment under the castigation, but it or he was 
generally the better for it. Sometimes Punch’s 
judgments have erred, as in 1861, when it pictured 
Lincoln as a coarse and crude sort of a person; 
but it got this opinion from critics belonging to 
Lincoln’s own country, who were presumed to know 
something about him and some of whom continued 
to misrepresent him until long after his ability and 
worth disclosed themselves. But when, before the 
Civil War ended, Punch discovered its mistake, it 
made the amende in verse which was particularly 
eloquent and effective. Our British friend has 
had a large number of strong men at its head, 
stretching from Mark Lemon and Henry Mayhew 
down to Owen Seaman of to-day. Its illustrators 
—Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier and others—have 
included many of the masters in their field. Mahy 
of its contributors—Douglas Jerrold, Tom Hood, 
Thackeray, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor and others 
—have been men whose names have traversed the 
whole earth. It is an institution rather than a 
periodical. LesLie’s sends its felicitations to Mr. 
Punch on his seventieth anniversary, as it hopes 

to do on his hundredth and two hundredth. 
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Current Events Recorded in Pictures 
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\ NOTABLE WORK OF RIVER IMPROVEMENT ON THE OHIO. 
Locking the first steamer (the ‘‘Indiana’’) through Uncle Sam’s new $1,500,000 concrete dam across the Ohio River at Fernbank,O. The lock and dam 
will give Cincinnati a permanent minimum harbor depth of water of nine feet, and will make the Ohio River navigable for twelve miles up stream from 
Cincinnati and the same distance down to Fernbank. It is a step in the government scheme to make the Ohio navigable its entire length the year around. 
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ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


E. B. Butler, of Toronto, winner of the Senior Single Scull, the Champion Sturdy crew of the Argonaut Rowing Club of Toronto which easily won 
Senior Single Scull and the Senior Single Scull Quarter-mile the Senior Four-oared race in the National meet. 


dash on Saratoga Lake. Argonaut crews won six of the twelve events. 
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THE NEW CENTER OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. TOLEDO’S WORST FIRE IN TEN YEARS. 
The obscure farmer (W. L. Moser) on whose land ‘Pile of rocks marking the center. The latter was Burning of the B. A. Stevens Company’s great wood- 
the center is located, and who has now become a_ determined by careful survey by two scientists 


working establishment with a loss of $300,000, to- 


national figure. (See editorial page. ) who based their work on the census figures for 1910. gether with many adjoining buildings. 
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HAVOC WROUGHT BY STORM IN NEW YORK ORCHARDS. 
Pile of three thousand bushels of apples which were blown off the trees during 
a recent wind storm in the western part of the State. More than $1,000,000 


worth of autumn apples in all were thus “‘picked”’ prematurely. too foul for use. Thousands tramped to springs in the suburbs for clean water. 
= 7 


A GOOD-WATER FAMINE IN A LEADING CITY. 
Long procession of men, women and children drawing water from a spring in 
Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, in which city lately the regular water supply became 
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“| ? European Powers Clash Over Morocco 
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THE STURDY PRES 
M. Fallieres, with Queen Wilhelmina of 
warships, the 


IDENT OF FRANCE. 


Holland, inspecting one of the country's 
“Edgar Quinet.” 
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BRITAIN’S MOST RADICAL STATESMAN, HERR VON KIDERLEN-WAECHTER, JULES CAMBON, 
David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, loreign Secretary of the German Empire, who is conducting brench Ambassador to Berlin, who presented France's 
who warned Germany that England could not be ignored the Moroccan negotiations on behalf of his government protest against German intrusion in Morocco. 





FRANCE’S SEASONED FIGHTING MEN, = ™ssteastic cx 


Detachment of French troops on the march in Morocco. They have had much experience 
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DURING A LITTLE WAR IN AFRICA, eit ith 






‘ Bringing in wounded French soldiers after a battle with wild tribesmen. 
>. in wars with the natives. 
»d- 
to- 
¥ 
i. GERMANY’S SHOW OF NAVAL FORCE. (LLUSTRATED LONDCN Nt 
The cruiser “Berlin” which replaced the “Panther” at Agadir. She is of 3,250 tons burden, carries ten 4.1-inch guns, and her 
crew numbers 286 officers and men. 

Under the famous Algeciras Treaty, Spain and France were to have certain spheres of influence in Morocco. Each nation stationed bodies of troops in that 
. country and for a time there was harmony of action. Recently, however, Germany, under the pretext of protecting German subjects, dispatched a cruiser to 

the port of Agadir and demanded territorial concessions on the west coast of Africa from France as the price of withdrawing. David-Lloyd George, 

Chancellor of the British Exchequer, in a sensational speech, warned Germany that Great Britain must have a hand in any settlement and indicated that his 
» in government would resist Germany’s demands. 
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‘The Camera’s Story of the World’s Doings 
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STATESMEN STUDY THE NEEDS OF PITTSBURGH. 
Ten members of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Washington, with others, who are inspecting Allegheny and Ohio River improvements, 
flood prevention reservoirs and Lake Erie and Ohio River ship canal interests. 
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47 
TO MAKE THE AIRSHIP HARMLESS IN WAR. amen 6 


Corps of students from the Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, Ill., visiting Washington in autos equipped 
with wireless telegraph outfits, and guns for destroying aeroplanes and balloons. 
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COURTESY PHOENIX, ARIZ BOARD OF TRADE ST GEORGE i 

THE LONGEST CONCRETE BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. FIRST BRITISH WARSHIP TO HONOR THE ‘ FOURTH.” F 
Salt River Bridge at Phoenix, Ariz., 2100 feet in length. It has 42 fifty-foot Cruiser ‘‘Kent’’ at Honolulu firing a salute in recognition of American In- 
spans, cost $106,000 and was a year in building. The Maricopa indians dependence Day. The cruiser “‘Challenger,’’ her consort, followed suit. 


contributed $10,000 in labor toward the cost of construction. No British naval vessel ever before so honored our national birthdcy. 
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UNCLE SAM’S DARING AVIATORS. MARYLAND'S SOLDIERS IN TRAINING CAMP. 
Military airmen carrying a wrecked biplane to the hangars a* College Park, Four thousand members of the National Guard of that State in a tented city 
Md., near Washington. Several of the operators have had serious tumbles. . near historic Frederick, Md. 
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“MISS DENVER WELCOMING THE WORLD.” LANGER A LOCOMOTIVE AS A BATTERING RAM. SHERMAN A 
One of the most attractive floats in the great industrial parade held at Denver A Missouri Pacific Railroad engine which ran wild dashing into and de- j 7 
on the occasion of the convention of the National Association of Real Es molishing the station building at Lincoln, Neb. The engineer had been ‘ 
tate Exchanges. “Miss Denver” stands under a reproduction of the Wel- thrown out of the cab window by a lurch of the engine while rounding N 

coming Arch located near the Union Depot. a curve. ; 
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Illustrated News from Three Noted Cities 
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SEATTLE’S IMPOSING GOLDEN POTLATCH. 
Celebration of the gift ef gold by Alaska to the World through the North Pacific Coast city Naval pageant commemorating the arrival at Seatile of the first gold ship “Portland” bearing 


1 ton of the yellow metal from the Klondike in July, 1897 The steamship “Bertha’’ represented the “Portland” in the pageant and carried King d'Oro and his retinue of “Sourdoughs” from 
the far North. (Potlatch is a Chinook Indian word signifying “gift” or “to give In its larger sense it means a festival.) 
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GRAND CARNIVAL PARADE AT SEATTLE. PROSSER A CHARMING FLORIDA CITY’S BIRTHDAY. RINCK WIT 2 
lhe Golden Potlatch procession, witnessed by one hundred and twenty-five thousand per- Flower-bedecked c urs in the Automobile P wade at the celebration of the Fifteenth Anni 
sons, seen just after the crowning of the King and Queen of the carnival rounding Second versary of the founding of Miami. F Ihis city is sometimes called the Los Angeles of the 

venue at the corner of James. Real Indians in the foreground. East and it rivals the California city in beauty. 





MAN 

NOLD W. BRUNNER, aRCTECT FRENeS MSTEAN. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT " + ~ . ~ 
de- TO MAKE THE “FLOWER CITY” MORE BEAUTIFUL. AN AIRMAN’S GREAT FLIGHT AT MIAMI, scx 
ta Newly proposed magnificent civic center for Rochester, N. Y., already one of the Howard Gill in his biplane rising to an altitude of 8,000 feet during the Florida City’s 
ling most attractive cities in the Union. birthday celebration. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The White Slave’s Life That Was Lost 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The publicity given this girl's life and death caused the club women of the city 
maintain a hotel where such as she might live among congenial surroundings with the sisterly guidance of the matron in charge. 


By LESLIE OREAR 
7 


in which the tragedy occurred to establish and 


The girls in the 


hotel are asked to pay a small percentage of their weekly wages, and besides food and lodging the club women provide social entertainment for the 
girls at regular intervals. Every fact stated in this story is literally true, only the names and the places have been changed. 


HIS is the narrative, not the story, of Flo: 
ence’s life. But, first, you should know 
that Florence is dead. Her own hand ad 
justed a noose about her neck. Some peo- 
ple—people as wise as the coroner—-said 

that her death was suicide; others—just a few who 
were learned in the ways of the heart—-stoutly main- 
tain that Florence was murdered. But it is not for 
me to enter into the psychology of her death. Th: 
rest of this narrative must deal with her life—a lil 

driven by legitimate commerce into the toils of a 
illegitimate traffic—just as Florence told it to me. 
The question of her death is left for you to answer. 

Florence left her home ina small Western town 
and went to a large city in search of a living for her- 
self and dependent family. Once, before an accident 
had robbed her of her father and crippled her older 
brother, Florence had been in this city with her 
mother. There she had seen the great stores which 
employ hundreds of ‘‘salesladies.’’ And now that she 
was brought face to face with the realization that she 
must take up the fight against the howling wolf at 
her mother’s door, the memory of those big stores and 
the many, many girls was awakened. Surely those 
girls made so very much more money than she pos- 
sibly could make helping her mother with sewing, and 
that was about the only kind of work to be had in her 
home town. So it was decided. Florence, eighteen 
and very pretty, started out alone, innocent and 
wholly unsophisticated, to wrest a living from the 
strange world. 

It was nine o’clock one morning when Florence ar- 
rived in the city. Directly she went to a store which 
stood out most in her memory. She sought and found 
the manager of the employment department, to whom 
she timidly told her wants. 

The manager proffered Florence work at three dol- 
lars a week. , 

To live on three dollars a week in such a city! 
Surely Florence’s ears had played a trick on her. 
But, no, the manager was smiling and Florence saw 
that he was about to say something more. 

‘‘That’s what we pay most of the girls here, and 
you have had no experience.’’ 

But foolish little Florence protested that she could 
scarcely live on three dollars a week and help the 
folks at home, too. 

‘*Haven’t you a friend who’ll look out for you? 
You’re good-looking enough.’”’ 

eo 

And yet Florence, in her purity and ignorance, did 
not understand. All she knew was that three dollars 
a week would be too little—not anything like the 
amount she had thought she would get. Soshe asked 
the manager if he would give her until the next day 
to decide. “The manager smiled, nodded and turned to 
some papers on his desk. 

Then began a day of weary, disheartening search 
for work. Florence went to all the big department 
and dry-goods stores in the city. At some there was 
no opening. At others she was offered wotk. But 
none was willing to pay her more than three dollars 
aweek. Heartsick and footsore, she returned to the 
manager who smiled. He had seemed the kindest 
manager of them all. 

Thus did Florence become a ‘‘saleslady,’’ and her 
wages were three dollars a week and an opportunity 
to ‘‘pick up a friend.’’ . 

Every week for two months she drew the first part 
of her wages, the three dollars, and every week for 
two months Florence sent seventy-five cents of that 
three dollars home to her mother. But she hadn’t 
then learned about the last part of the wages, though 
she often heard the other girls talking about their 
friends, dancing, suppers and Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Florence lived as a girl who gets but three dollars 
a week and has no ‘‘friend’’ should live in a strange 
city. Her board and lodging cost her but two dollars 
a week and consisted of a cot in the female ward of a 
bunk house, coffee and rolls for breakfast, rolls, coffee 
and beans for supper. Every other day at noon she 
ate a sandwich. She did her own washing and mend- 
ing, and Florence had been raised as the only daugh- 
ter of a comfortably well-to-do family usually is. 
She hated her new life to such an extent that ‘she 
began to despise herself, and the death struggle of 
her pride hurt her horribly. Her most constant com- 
panions were Discouragement, Loneliness and Gloom. 

At the end of the first two months Florence’s 
clothes, as clothes sometimes will, began to look 
frayed and worn. It was then that the floorwalker 
‘called her’’ and informed her in rather harsh tones 
that she must wear more ‘‘respectable-looking 
clothes.’’ Straight to the manager went Florence 
and asked for a raise in salary so she might buy a 
few new clothes. She had been working for two 
months now and was experienced. She felt that her 
services were worth another dollar a week, at least. 

Again the manager smiled. 

‘*Haven’t you got one yet?”’ 

‘One what?’’ asked Florence, half believing that 
a raise had been ordered already. 


“Oh, a friend. Somebody to ke 
to help you out generally. Seems to me that a girl 
with your looks ought to find easy pickings. You 
don’t work in the store all night, you know.”’ 

Above all things Florence was a discreet little per 
son and her mouth remained tightly closed while the 
hot blood rushed to her face and then sent waves ot! 
heat all over her body. She swallowed the lump ii 
her throat and turned away without a word. At last 
she understood—at last she had learned how Bess and 
Mazie and Hazel and the other girls all managed to 
dress so well. Now she knew what the girls had 
meant by the little bits of conversation she had over- 
heard which had to do with Tom, Dick or Harry. 

That night Florence spent an hour trying to make 
her old one-piece dress look more presentable. And 
she wrote a letter to her mother. In her heart was a 
great uneasiness and an unwholesome fear. The next 
day Florence listened more interestedly to Bess’s 
recital of her dance at Pleasure Park, and the mid- 
night lunch with Hawley at Jerry’s and what came 
after, 


p you dressed and 
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A week later the floorwalker spoke more harshly 
about Florence’s dress, and suddenly a great fear of 
losing her job came over her. At night, alone, Flor- 
ence could not keep the words the manager had spoken 
from ringing in her brain. To lose her job—that 
must not be. She could hope for nothing better from 
any other store, and if she was discharged she prob- 
ably could not get another job at all. Then she 
thought of the other girls at the store and the good 
times they seemed to have; thought of mother and 
the folks at home and how much they needed her help. 
The Tempter and she fought it out, and the Tempter 
won; but it must be remembered that Florence de- 
spised herself, and her pride was killed—trampled 
under foot in the struggle with poverty. 

The next day Florence asked Hazel to take her out 
to the park. That was the beginning of the end. 
There Florence met her ‘‘friend.’’ That night at 
Jerry’s there was more dancing and singing and wine. 
Now, if Florence was anything, she was intense. 
When she went into a thing she went into it with all 
her might. She drank the Chianti, though it was the 
first drink of her life, and she drank it until she was 
drunk. The natural and obvious thing happened. 
Florence began to draw the last part of her weekly 
wage which was her right as a shopgirl—she never 
looked upon herself as a ‘‘saleslady’’ after that night. 

So the troublesome question of clothes was ended 
fora while. Next pay-day Florence wrote home that 
she had been given araise at the store, and in the 
letter was a money order for six dollars. But Flor- 
ence still lived on two dollars and fifteen cents a 
week, only she spent very few nights in her regular 
lodging house. 

Red lights, riotous living and the blare of the 
dance hall became a part of Florence’s existence, be- 
cause they were the gate to the ‘‘Easiest Way,’’ 
because through them Florence was sometimes able 
to send home as much as ten dollars a week. Of 
course Florence saw her pretty color fade, saw dark 
rings forming under her big blue eyes, and she fully 
understood just what it meant. But always as she 

-hurried down Life’s Red Road there stood before her 
the vision of her mother’s home and the joy her 
weekly remittances were bringing. She could close 
her eyes and see her mother kneeling ina prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for the good fortune which had 
befallen them at last, and her mother’s jetters were 
filled with gratitude and tears of joy and love. 

When those thoughts came to Florence she harried 
her brain in an effort to devise some way of securing 
more money for her family. The result, reduced con- 
cretely and expressed in a polite manner, might be 
set down thusly: 

X=Florence 
Y=One ‘‘Friend’’ 
X plus Y=$10 a week 
X plus 3Y=? 

So Florence started out to solve her questionable 
algebraic problem. Most every night she could be 
found at Jerry’s or in some dance hall, and the toll 
she collected was high. She wrote home that she had 
been made manager of the underwear department and 
that her salary was seventy-five dollars a month, and 
of that sum her mother received fifty dollars the first 
month. It would have been more were it not for the 
fact that Florence, in her new profession, must dress 
well—and clothes cost money. 


The fact that clothes cost money worried Florence 
quite a bit. How to get them without money was the 
next problem which she solved. Being in a biz 
department store, and having been there for four 
months, and having received but three dollars a week 
for her services during all that time, and having been 
forced to sell her soul and her purity because the de- 
partment store would not pay living wages and really 
expected a girl to sell herself—all those thoughts and 
facts rather confused Florence’s mind and made her 


forget the ‘‘Thou shalt not steal’’ which she used 
say in Sunday school. And one afternoon Florence 
carried some clothes out of the big store without pa 
ing for them or intending to pay for them, 
ae 
\ week later she was seen by the store detective 
when she walked out with a shirt waist done up ina 


very small package. That evening she was arrest: 

and taken to police headquarters. Now, it isn’t nic 
to be taken to police headquarters in any case, espe- 
cially if it’s the first time one has ever been taken to 
such a place, and more especially if one has nev 

even thought of the existence of such a place. So 
Florence cried. Her cry wasn’t like the cry of an old 
offender (all of them ery, you know) and it rather in- 
terested a reporter for a city newspaper who hap- 
pened to be at police headquarters just at that time. 

Now, we must repeat that Florence was young, 
that this was her first sight of a police station; and 
we must add that back of the black on her soul was a 
great deal of whiteness. Therefore Florence told the 
reporter some of her story, and the reporter, because 
he had been a reporter for a good many years, guessed 
the part which was untold. 

The next morning in police court the judge, acting 
upon the reporter’s suggestion, granted Florence a 
stay of execution. Outside the courtroom Florence’s 
first thought was of her lost job and the three dollars 
she would miss each week. And because the reporter 
believed in Florence he helped her get another job at 
another store, where she was paid four dollars and a 
half each week. But Florence had been pushed too 
far to give up her ‘‘friends.’’ Rather did she increase 
their number and accordingly sent additional funds to 
her family, which was by this time relying entirely 
upon Florence for its support. 

One night, a short time later, a vigilant police- 
man espied Florence as she spoke to a manon Walnut 
Street—and Florence went again to the police sta- 
tion. She asked permission to telephone to the re- 
porter who had befriended her before, and her request 
was granted. The reporter went to the police sta- 
tion and deposited the eleven dollars cash bond neces- 
sary for her release. The next morning Florence did 
not appear in police court, but forfeited her bond. 
The afternoon mail carried a note to the reporter and 
in it was a ten and a one dollar bill from Florence. 

Four months’ journeying down the path of the 
‘*Easiest Way’’ had made Florence brazen and a cer- 
tain indiscretion of hers caused her to be arrested the 
third time. Again she turned to-the reporter for 
help, but he was away on an out-of-town assignment. 
With no one to befriend her, Florence was haled into 
police court the next morning. The judge, remem- 
bering the former occasion and the sentence which 
had been held in abeyance, ordered Florence taken to 
the city workhouse and there to be confined for sixty 


days. 
se 

To Florence the idea of being sent to the work- 
house was almost unspeakable in its horror. Always 
during her miserable existence in the city:had the 
thought of her home been back of her every act. To 
help them had been her one aim, the motive power 
which carried her on even after the death of her self- 
respect, her pride, her virtue. Her life had been one 
of almost unequaled self-sacrifice that those at home 
might live in peace. The one thing which she held 
unsullied and bright was the vision of the folks at 
home. Her old self always rose to battle with 
the Florence of the city when she wrote to her 
mother, and she wrote often. It was ‘but natural, 
then, that Florence should cry out in her agony as she 
was being led from the courtroom, 

‘“Oh, God, my mother!’’ 

Poor little Florence! She hadn’t dreamed it would 
end this way. Of course she knew that there would 
be a reckoning some time, but she had not allowed 
herself to think of it often. She didn’t.care for her- 
self so much. She had fought that out long ago when 
the floorwalker told her she must dress better on three 
dollars a week and the manager had told her to get 4 
‘‘friend.”’ 
only for her mother and.her family. She had thought 
they would never know; but the prison—— 

Night came. The men in the workhouse had 
ceased their boisterous singing; the women hushed 
their brainless chatter and cursing. Every one slept, 
it seemed to Florence. She arose from the iron bed 
which hung from iron chains fastened to the iron wal! 
of her cell. She listened and heard nosound. Slowly 
she began to tear the dirty sheet of her bed. With 
the strips she made arope. Standing on the bed, she 
reached up and tied one end of the rope to one of the 
bars of the cell roof. Then she made a noose in the 
other end. She fastened it about her neck and 
jumped from the bed; her body swung clear of the | 
floor and a soul left the prison. i 

Thus did Florence complete the sacrifice demanded 
of her by greedy, selfish commerce. 

Three dollars a week was so little to live on and 
help the folks at home, too! 
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The Most Gigantic Round-up o 
ild Game Ever Attempted 


How Thirty Thousand Elk Will Be Moved from 


the Jackson Hole 


Country of 


Wyoming to Better Feeding Grounds—A Problem for Uncle Sam’s Cavalry Men 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


Photographs by S. N. Leek, of Jackson, Wyo. 
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T LEAST thirty thousand elk must be 
moved from the Jackson Hole country of 
Wyoming this summer or they will die of 
starvation. The last session of Congress 
appropriated $20,000 for this purpose and 

some time this month there will take place the most 
gigantic round-up of wild game ever attempted in any 
‘ountry. The animals will be driven several hundred 
miles to better feeding grounds. When the range 
‘attle business was in its prime in the far West, the 
rounding up of half-wild cattle, often numbering as 


ELK IN A SETTLER’S FEEDING YARDS. 


made this impossible now, and each year lessens the 
amount of open range. The result is that, despite 
the large amount of feed furnished them by the State, 
each winter sees an enormous death loss of this fast- 
disappearing game animal. Driven to desperation 
from hunger, the elk will break down the strongest 
barbed-wire fence surrounding a haystack, and during 
a portion of the winter the settlers must guard their 
hay night and day. The elk have been known to 
mount upon the fallen bodies of their companions and 
thus climb to the top of a thatched roof shed, where 








A GROUP OF STARVING ELK ATTEMPTING TO GET FOOD FROM A RANCHMAN’S 
ARE ALREADY DEAD. 


HAY PENS. THOSE ON THE GROUND 
Many as ten thousand head, and driving them a hun- 
dred miles or so to the nearest railroad, was not an 
uncommon occurrence. But nothing like herding 
thirty thousand wild, fleet elk over a rough forest 
country for a similar distance was ever before at- 
tempted. Even the wildest conception of the most 
enthusiastic cattlemen is not sufficient to grasp the 
immensity of this problem. 

For the last few years the State of Wyoming has 
been appropriating large sums for 
hay to keep these animals from , 


WAITING FOR THE LOAD OI 


HAY TO COMI 


The vast herd will first be surrounded by a cordon of 
troopers on all sides, ‘save the one in the direction it 
is desired to drive the elk, with two additional lines 
of cavalrymen strung out along the course. A clos- 
ing in of this circle must start the elk on the course 
—and the unique race will be on. 

At a given signal the outriders along the course 
will also move forward, keeping well in advance of 
the fleeing herd. Detachments to serve as relays for 
these riders will be stationed at intervals along the 
proposed route, and the surging, struggling mass 











MONARCH OF THE 








they would voraciously devour 
straw used as a roof covering. 
To attempt to drive them anywhere and in a band 
numbering tens of thousands seems an impossible 
task, yet the government appropriation is sufficient 
evidence that the feat will be undertaken. The head 
game warden of Wyoming says it can be done, but 
that a detachment of cavalrymen from the United 
States army will be necessary to help herd the elk. 


the rotten hay or 





MOUNTAINS, REDUCED BY HUNGER TO SEEK AID FROM 


HIS WORST ENEMY, MAN. 


kept moving until the goal is reached. Picture thirty 
thousand wild elk in full flight, pursued by mounted 
cavalrymen firing their revolvers into the air to fur- 
ther terrify the fleeing animals, and a score or more 
of riderless mounts—for many a bold horseman will 
be thrown in that wild flight, with broken bones, if 

not loss of life! 
It is well Known that the elk can outrun a horse 
and that under normal conditions it has greater en- 
durance and is surer-footed, travel- 





Starving, and each winter finds 
conditions worse. The only solu- 
tion of the trouble, therefore, was 
to take some of the elk away, 
leaving more food for those that 
remained. It is estimated that 
lully fifty thousand elk winter in 
the Jackson Hole country, a large 
area south of the Yellowstone Na- 
Uonal Park. The elk scatter dur- 
ing the summer months, many of 
them grazing in the park; but as 
Winter approaches, they converge 
‘toward their old winter quarters. 
These quarters were ample before 
the homesteader came to fence the 
‘ands. The elk would feed on the 
rich grass of the valleys in the fall, 
Work up on the sheltered hillsides 





4 ing swiftly and easily over precipi- 
tous trails over which the most 
venturesome horseman would hesi- 
tate to follow. The only thing 
that makes this plan of driving 
the elk seem feasible is the fact 
that the great majority of them 
are still weak from lack of food 
during the past winter and that 
they will not regain their full 
strength and agility until late in 
the summer. But even under these 
conditions it will be a difficult 
matter for the swiftest and hardi- 
est horse, burdened with the 
weight of a rider, to keep within 
sight of the flying animals. The 
conditions which have led up to 
the proposed driving of the elk 
have existed for more than ten 








in the winter, and when necessity years, but the State of Wyoming 

srued, descend to the creeks and seemed unable, single-handed, to 

‘roWse among the young willows cope with the situation. The 

and other foliage until the spring EARLY WINTER. ELK ON WINTER RANGE. IT IS HERE THAT THEY GO IN SEARCH tender-hearted ranchmen of the 

grass came. OF FOOD, BUT FAILING TO FIND IT RETURN TO THE VALLEYS AND ACTUALLY Jackson Hole country have helped 
The homesteader’s fence has ENTER THE SETTLER’S YARDS AND BARNS. (Continued on page 165) 
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The Courtship 


T WAS a glorious day in September, the begin- 
ning of the Australian spring. In the blue 
waters of Port Phillip Harbor all sixteen of our 
big battleships were riding at anchor. To the 
eastward of the anchorage the roofs and spires 

of Melbourne, gleaming in the morning sunlight, sug- 
gested to officers and to bluejackets the allurements 
of a few hours on the beach. 

In the lee of the Alaska’s after-turret a knot of 
men were completing their preparations to go ashore. 
Standing near the group, Denis, the cynosure of all 
eyes, was surveying himself with great complacency 
in a fragment of mirror he had just drawn from the 
miscellaneous contents of his ditty-box. 

‘*Ain’t youse de good-lookin’ guy, though?’’ came 
in accents of mingled irony and admiration from the 
lips of ‘‘Nemo’’ Sullivan, a tow-headed young dreamer 
who hailed from Chatham Square. ‘‘Nemo,’’ bare- 
footed and attired only in an undershirt and a pair of 
ragged white trousers, had turned from his task of 
scrubbing the after-turret. He now stood, swab in 
hand, surveying his shipmate from head to foot with 
manifest approval. 

Nor was ‘‘Nemo’s’’ approbation unjustified by the 
object of his eulogy. O’Hara’s dress jumper and 
trousers had been brushed free from so much as a 
thread of lint. Each polished boot mirrored the sun 
like an artificial horizon. The undershirt was cut low 
enough to reveal the bluejacket’s broad throat, 
scrubbed till the rich crimson blood glowed beneath 
the bronzed skin. On his close-trimmed locks, of a 
deep auburn in shade, he had set his flat hat at a 
rakish angle. Above medium height and well set up, 
he carried himself more like a soldier than a sailor. 

‘*Now, don’t take no bad money and don’t youse 
git mixt up wid no more rags,’’ was ‘‘Nemo’’ Sulli- 
van’s whispered injunction as Denis, his name checked 
off on the liberty list, descended the Alaska’s gang- 
way to the cutter that waited at the accommodation 
ladder. 

As he swung by the shipping of Melbourne’s inner 
habor, Denis, free from every care, jingled in his 
pocket the six golden eagles that represented two 
months’ pay, enjoying all the eager anticipation of 
setting foot on unexplored territory. 

If you know Melbourne, you have heard of the 
‘*Black Swan Inn’’ and its excellent private bar; and 
if you have ever frequented the ‘‘Swan,’’ you must 
have caught a glimpse of Kathleen, the peerless 
Kathleen, once the toast of Melbourne. For a sight 
of her, the gilded youth of the city squandered their 
golden sovereigns over the bar of the ‘‘Swan,’’ they 
swarmed about her like drones about the honey, yet 
none could truthfully boast of so much as a kiss. 

The first glimpse of Kathleen as he turned from 
Bourke Street into the swinging doors of the ‘‘Swan’’ 
set O’Hara’s. blood surging through his veins. She 
was the only attendant behind the'little bar; neat and 
trim in the whitest of aprons and pinafore, sleeves 
rolfed up. to her dimpled elbows, a modern Hebe she 
seemed, -lovelier far than her divine prototype of 
Olympus. 

Denis sauntered up to the bar, removed his flat 
hat and brushed the auburn curls off his forehead. 

The barmaid, a true daughter of Erin, if one could 
judge from her laughing blue eyes and glossy black 
hair, stood waiting to serve him. 

Even as Denis stood spellbound, deliberating his 
order, a suave young dandy at his left raised his 
glass. 

**Your health, Kathleen,’’ said he, as he tossed off 
his Scotch and soda. 

‘*Kathleen, Kathleen!’’ Denis murmured, all the 
untaught music that lay dormant in his soul awaken- 
ing to the sound of the dulcet syllables. 

‘“*And, Kathleen,’’ added the stranger, noticing 
the bluejacket, ‘‘a glass to the American navy, if, 
my friend, you will drink with an exiled countryman 
who would give a fortune to see the lights of old 
Broadway.”’ 

And, extending his hand to Denis, the dapper 
young man continued, 

‘*My name is Richter, Karl Heinrich Richter.’’ 

‘‘Faith, ’tis a good old Yankee name like my 
own,’’ was O’Hara’s comment. And he was about to 
take the proffered hand when there happened a 
strange thing. 

O’Hara deliberately returned his glass to the bar 
and stared at his companion as if he would read the 
latter’s very soul. 

From behind the bar, Kathleen watched the pan- 
tomime in breathless expectancy. 

Finally Denis placed both hands on Richter’s 
shoulders. 

‘*By all that’s unholy!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘you’re 
not little Heiney Richter that ran away from St. 
Louis?’’ 

‘The very same,”’ returned Richter. ‘‘It was my 
dad that ran the brewery. And you are——’’ 

*“‘The widow O’Hara’s son, Denis,’’ replied the 
bluejacket. 

Richter turned to the barmaid. 

‘‘Kathleen,’’ said he, ‘‘I want to introduce an old 
schoolmate, Denis O’Hara, of the Alaska. Miss 
Davenport, Mr. O’Hara.”’ 

Then he quickly added, in answer to Denis’s too 
ardent glance, 

‘*Miss Davenport is Mrs. Richter to be.’’ 


’ 


By NORMAN REEVI 


‘*‘Congratulations,’’ ventured Denis, extending his 
hand to Richter 

Kathleen courtesied gracefully. 

‘*And now,”’ Denis continued, addressing Richter, 
‘*‘let’s hear what brought you to these parts.”’ 

‘*It’s a long story; you’ll have it lateron. But, 
first, Kathleen and I want to hear a bit of your 
travels.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented the barmaid; 
some marvelous stories to tell.’’ 

Denis needed but little encouragement. Bewitched 
by Kathleen’s wonderful eyes brimful of interest, he 
poured forth tale after tale, taking his audience from 
the Barbary coast district of San Francisco, by the 
coral reefs of Hawaii’s beauteous islands to Auckland 
and the wonderful geyser country of Rotorua. And 
these stories were all the more marvelous when it is 
considered that O’Hara, a ‘‘classed’’ man, had been 
restrained from setting foot on dry land since the 
fleet had left Seattle. 

‘*Well, my boy, yours is a great life,’’ was Rich- 
ter’s comment, as he finished his third Scotch and 
soda. 

‘*You’re like all the rest that’s on the outside,’’ 
returned Denis. ‘‘ You think it’s nothing but a round 
of pleasure from morn till night. You don’t think of 
the work and the hardship and , 

‘*But you see the world,’’ Kathleen interposed. 

‘Through a porthole,’’ said Denis. 

‘*All I know is,’’ remarked Richter, ‘‘that I would 
change places with you, and gladly.’’ 

‘‘I wish to all the saints you could,’’ Denis ob- 
served, ‘‘and there’d be no likelier time than the 
present. To-morrow the Alaska coals; we'll put 
fifteen hundred ton aboard. I'll get 


‘‘vou must have 


back at the 
crack o’ dawn with little or no sleep, and I’m wishin’ 
you could take my job and handle the butt end ofa 
coal shovel for twelve mortal hours. ’Twould be lit- 
tle romance you’d see in the outfit, then, I’m 
thinkin’.’’ 

‘*Suppose you stayed ashore?’’ queried Richter. 

‘*The patrol’d nab me and send me back, and the 
devil there’d be to pay.”’ 

‘*And is your patrol ashore in Melbourne now?”’ 
asked Richter. 

‘*Bet your life!’’ returned Denis. 
to see ’em, just start something.’”’ 

As the dinner hour approached, Richter invited 
Denis to dine with him right there at the ‘‘Swan.’’ 
While his host went to make arrangements at the 
desk, Denis had a word alone with Kathleen. 

‘*How long have you been at this?’’ he asked. 

‘*Since ‘The Governor of Guam’ Comic Opera Com- 
pany got stranded in Melbourne. And right lucky I 
was to get even this. You know that throughout the 
colonies this is quite a respectable calling.’’ 

‘‘But don’t any loafers ever get insulting?’’ 

‘‘Not at the ‘Swan.’ Besides, I’ve only to press 
this little button, and two porters are here to show 
objectionable customers to the door in short order.’’ 

‘*And when are you going to marry and get away 
from here?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I only met Karl a month ago. 
He has a few affairs to settle, then he’s coming in 
from Ballarat. Of course I must support myself 
until I marry him; that is why you find me here.’’ 

At this point Richter entered to announce that 
dinner was ready. So, forthwith, he and Denis ad- 


‘‘If you want 


- journed to a private dining-room off the bar. 


Searcely were they seated when Denis, carefully 
studying his companion’s features, found them seared 
deep with lines of worry or dissipation. Like a man- 
tle Richter had thrown aside his air of careless good- 
fellowship. 

‘‘And now let’s have your story,’’ 
pouring himself a glass of ale. 

Richter passed his slim fingers through his black 
hair that was already flecked with gray. 

**Tt’s a long story,’’ he began, ‘‘and not altogether 
a pleasant one. I'll cut it short, though. When my 
father told me to get out of St. Louis, I went to New 
York. There I squandered my allowance in short 
order. I was up against it for fair until I” met 
McDermott.”’ 

‘*McDermott?’’ queried O’ Hara. 

‘*Yes, the ranchman. He owned a big sheep ranch 
out here in Victoria. I met him while he was trav- 
eling in the States. He persuaded me to come out 
here; and out I came and lost every penny of the two. 
years’ allowance the old gentleman had advanced me. 
Six months after I arrived here I was down and out, 
took any odd job that came along, until in a moment 
of inspiration I brushed up my chemistry and started 
as assayer fora gold mine at Ballarat. And now I 
am in a fair way to prosper.”’ 

‘And who is Kathleen?’’ asked Denis somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

‘As you can probably guess, Kathleen comes of 
good Irish stock. Her father, too, came to Melbourne 
to make his fortune, but only managed to lose the 
little he had. He died a year ago, leaving her an 
orphan almost destitute. Thrown on her own re- 
sources, she tried the stage with indifferent success, 
so finally she took to this. A good girl, though,’’ he 
added; ‘‘straight asa string. But’’—and this with 
a leer and a wink—“‘‘the little fool actually thinks 
I’m going to marry her!’’ 

Richter, already showing his liquor, leaned back 


said Denis, 
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of Seaman O’Hara 


in his chair, a cigarette between his lips, his dark 
hair disheveled. 

For half a minute O’Hara, sober as a judge, puff 
at his pipe in silence; then his teeth closed with a 
click on the amber pipe stem, and he said slow 
deliberately, 

“You d blackguard!’’ 

Richter’s self-satisfied smirk froze on his features, 
With a snarl of anger and a curse, he launched a blow 
at the bluejacket across the table. He missed his 
mark, but in a trice he was on his feet. Lithe an 
wiry, he seemed a match for the more cumbersome 
bluejacket, and his second blow landed before Denis 
had a chance to defend himself. 

In rising from his chair, O?Hara overturned the 
table with a crash of china and glassware loud enough 
to wake the dead. Once on his feet, he closed and 
caught his antagonist in a vice-like grip; but Richter, 
wriggling free, seized a bottle from the debris on the 
floor and hurled it at the bluejacket’s head, which he 
missed by a fraction of an inch. 

The end came quickly. Denis, now thoroughly 
aroused, swung for his antagonist’s jaw with all his 
force, and landed. Richter went down in a heap. 

For an instant O’Hara leaned against the mantel- 
piece, gasping for breath. 

As he looked to the door, he saw Kathleen’s white 
face at the curtain. 

‘*You heard?’’ he 

‘‘Everything.’’ 

Searcely had she spoken when Denis caught sight 
of a blue uniform in the bar. 

‘*The patrol!’’ he exclaimed. 

And forthwith he acted with the same presence of 
mind that had once saved a whole gun’s crew from a 
grewsome death when, at target practice, he had 
seized and thrown overboard a powder bag that lay 
smoldering on the deck. 

‘‘Keep them in the bar for three minutes,’’ he 
whispered to Kathleen. 

No sooner had the barmaid disappeared than Denis 
exchanged his uniform for Richter’s clothes. 

He was still bending over Richter, inwardly pray- 
ing that none of the patrol would prove to be a ship- 
mate of his, when in they came, three shock-haired 
lads clad in bluejackets’ uniform, with the appendages 
of belts and leggins. 

To the petty officer in charge of the patrol Denis 
explained, with incredible sang-froid, 

‘*You’ll find him pretty well laid out; he’s coming 
to now, though. Shied a bottle at me, and this is 
what he got A little too much liquor, as you can 
see. 

O’Hara was perfectly sober and, after all, Rich- 
ter’s injuries did not seem serious, so the petty officer 
of the patrol did not investigate further. 

‘*We’ll see to this rummie,”’ said he, glancing at 
the ribbon of O’Hara’s cap that was now held in Rich- 
ter’s fingers. ‘‘Alaska, eh? Well, they do send 
some bad ones off that bucket. Come along now, me 
lad,’’ he added, as Richter showed signs of life, ‘‘and 
don’t get gay. It’s back to the Alaska for yours in 
short order. No, not a word now! You can tell your 
story to the lootenant on watch at the jug. My! but 
ain’t you made the mess!’’ he exclaimed, dragging 
off his prisoner. 

As the door closed behind the last of the patrol, 
Denis drew a long, deep breath, a sigh of relief. 

‘*By all the saints!’’ said he. ‘‘Lord help me if 
they’d shipped me back! My record’s black enough 
already. Sure, ’twas a narrow escape for Denis 
O’Hara!’’ 

‘‘And for me,’’ came from the shadow at his left; 
and, looking up, he saw Kathleen’s wistful, winsome 
eyes seeking his own. ‘‘I don’t know how to thank 
you,’’ she added. 

. ‘*Sure, you can reward me so,’’ said Denis, touch- 
ing her cheek with his lips. ‘‘No, don’t get in a 
temper. ’Tis in no other way that I’d kiss my own 
sister, back in the County Claire.”’ 


asked. 


* . * * * * 


The Alaska was coaling. To her white side a 
dingy collier clung like some ugly parasite. 

Deep down in the grimy hold of the tender, four 
divisions of bluejackets were shoveling like madmen. 
A motley crew they were; the thick black coal dust 
had coated their faces until only their bloodshot 
eyes gleamed from sooty skins. Some wore under- 
shirts, but most were stripped to the waist, and the 
perspiration, streaming down their backs, made tin) 
rivulets in the mass of dust. 

At last there came a lull in the work, ten 
utes’ interruption for coffee. All hands sank wearily 
to the deck, grinning at one another from behind 
their coats of grime. And they sniffed expectantly 
as the copper coffee pots were lowered into the 
depths of the hold. 

In.a dark corner of the after-hold there crouched 
the pathetic figure of a man evidently unused to work 
of this nature. His hands were blistered and bleed- 
ing, and his whole attitude was indicative of utter 
physical exhaustion. He lacked even the energy t 
get himself a bow! of the steaming coffee. 

At length some one a little less hard of heart 
than his fellows spied the man in the corner and 
brought his coffee to him. 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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The Record of the Extra Session 


Little Accomplished by the Democratic House 
Makes 


Clark, Jr., 


By ROBERT D. HI 


WASHINGTON, July 25th, 1911. 
ITH the ringing down of the extra-ses 
sion curtain comes the realization that 
the Democratic House, with all its 
fuss and flurry, did nothing more than 
scratch the surface of the tariff ques- 
tion. It did not pass the real, genuine tariff revision 
at was promised the people in the campaign. The 
House treated the public to a fake tariff fight, a mov- 
g-picture show for exhibition purposes only. For 
veeks at a stretch that body was without a quorum. 
\s one observer pointed out, the strenuous, almost 
avage, eagerness to get at the tariff schedules mani- 
ested by Democratic candidates and_ spellbinders 
previous to the election oozed away before the mem- 
bers had gotten fairly settled for the session. Those 
yngressmen who really desired to do something ran 
ip against a well-organized conspiracy to suppress 
rather than to promote legislation. A fair example 
was the dollar-a-day pension measure so freely prom- 
ised during the campaign. Did the Democrats live 
up to the obligation? They did not. The House 
passed no general pension legislation, and the old sol- 
liers are out with a statement that they have been 
handed a large lemon. Then there was the official 
muck-raking activity. Somebody conceived the idea 
of investigating every governmental department. 
The work of the investigators proved the biggest dis- 
appointment of all. Their frenzied efforts cost the 
people thousands of dollars and yielded nothing except 
a large amount of questionable campaign material. 
It will have to be admitted that the Democrats would 
stand higher before the American public to-day had 
there been no extra session. 
RECIPROCITY HOPE. Felicitations continue to 
pour in on Mr. Taft and 
the smile is going strong. Whether or not Canada 
ratifies our action, it is interesting at this stage of 
the negotiations to recall these official statements: 
By Williara H. Taft, President of the United 
States: 

The whole country—farmer, manufacturer, railroad company, 
middleman, warehouseman—all will be the gainer by Canadian reci- 
procity. Certainly with the respect to corn the American farmer is 
king and will remain so. The advantages we give to the Canadian 
farmer will not hurt our farmer, for the price will remain the same, 
but by patronizing our elevators, our flour mills, owr railroads, he will 
secure advantages to the world’s markets at less cost to himself, 
while we will secure the advantages of increased trade for our elevat- 
ors, mills, our railroads and our commission men. 


By Sir Wilfred Laurier, Premier of Canada: 

I am more convinced that reciprocity will be a good thing for this 
country and the United States, and therefore I am prepared to go be- 
fore the country on the sound and reasonable treaty we have made 
with our neighbors. My earnest hope is that the year 1914 will wit- 
ness a fitting celebration in honor of the one hundred years of peace 
between Great Britain, Canada and the United States, and I trust 
and believe the friendly relations now existing will never be disturbed. 
CHAMP CLARK, JR. A brand-new national politi- 
cal figure is Champ Clark, 
Jr. Everybody knows that his father is one of the 
most promising and likely candidates for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. Not many have heard 
of Champ, Jr. They may be enlightened within the 
next few months, because the younger Champ is a 
redhot and able political fighter. He attracted first 
attention last campaign when he stumped the ninth 
Missouri district in the interests of his father’s can- 
didacy. He debated with Reuben F. Roy, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, and was such an inter- 
esting opponent and so well able to take care of 
himself that his fame quickly spread throughout the 
district. Immediately county chairmen were besieged 
with requests for the young orator’s time. There- 
after no schoolhouse or hall was big enough to hold 
the audiences he attracted. Every public speaker has 
trouble in the beginning, but, like most successful 
ones, he developed into a first-class orator. Champ, 
Jr., is a little past twenty years and of a tall, clean- 
cut type. He has been attending the State University 
at Columbia, Mo., but came to Washington after col- 
lege closed, to see the wind-up of the extra session 
and to learn first-hand what was doing politically. 
For years he has followed the affairs of Congress 
closely. He has listened to every foremost public 
speaker. Politicians recognize the importance of im- 
pressing the young voters. Those casting their first 
ballots are open to conviction and not set in their 
views. It is reasonable to believe that a man like 
young Clark could indirectly influence thousands of 
Clark votes should the opportunity offer itself. In 
case Speaker Clark is selected to head the Democratic 
ticket, Champ, Jr., may figure in the campaign al- 
most as prominently as the speaker himself. 


LA FOLLETTE’S METHOD OF 
FIGHTING STEPHENSON, 
OF WISCONSIN. 


The proposed in- 
vestigation of the 
right of Senator 
Stephenson, of 
Wisconsin, to hold his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, at the instigation of the La Follette Legislature, 
does not seem to appeal very favorably to members 
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INL, Washington Correspondent 


of the Senate. The feeling that the whole affair is 
but a manifestation of the personal bitterness of Sen- 
ator La Follette is largely responsible. The natural 
sympathy which goes out to Senator Stephenson be- 
cause of his venerable years and public service is ac- 
centuated by the senatorial lack of sympathy for his 
enemy, who owes so much to Stephenson. When the 


report reached Washington that the La Follette 
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CHAMP CLARK, JR. 


A new national political figure. If his father, Speaker Champ 
Clark, is selected to head the Democratic ticket. Champ, Jr., 
may be one of the country’s most prominent young men, 


Legislature was preparing to ask the Senate to inves- 
tigate Senator Stephenson and would send to the Cap- 
itol evidence upon which it based belief of corruption, 
some interest was felt. But when the evidence came 
and was laid before the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, it was found to be so vague, so indefinite 
and meager that interest gave way to astonishment. 
The sentiment prevalent seems to be that, while the 
oldest member of the Senate may have spent a great 
amount of money in the organization of his primary 
campaign, he did not spend it illegitimately and that 
the persecution being waged upon him is but a proof 
of the arrogant, dictatorial, rule-or-ruin policy of the 
discredited and impossible ‘‘insurgent’’ aspirant for 
the Republican presidential nomination. That the 
high arena of the Senate should be converted into an 
inquisitorial court for the satisfaction of personal 
spleen is abhorrent to the average Senator. 


SECRETARY FISHER 
AND THE 
CONSERVATIONISTS. 


A report in Washington 
that Secretary Fisher is to 
resign is generally discred- 
ited. Nevertheless, it is a 
well-known fact that the new head of the Interior 
Department is having his troubles. Mr. Fisher’s ap- 
pointment was hailed as a great victory by the con- 


for 





Soldiers Immortal. 


HEY sleep, beneath the daisied sod, 
| And over them we strew 
White lilies with their hearts of gold, 
And roses bright with dew. 
They sleep, beside their rusty swords, 
The blue coats and the gray, 
Till Gabriel blows the reveille 
Upon the Judgment Day. 


They live within the nation’s heart, 
Each gallant soldier-son 

Who fought with Lee the losing fight, 
Or marched with Grant and won. 

They live in every silver star 
That glitters in the flag, 

From old Nantucket's light, to cold 
Alaska's farthest crag. 


For lo! the dust of Dixie’s dead, 
And stern New England's slain, 
Have filled the cracks in Freedom’s wall 
And made it sound again ; 
And every drop of blood they shed 
Before the cannon’s mouth, 
Cements the ties of brotherhood 
Uniting North and South. 
MINNA IRVING, 











Taft Smiles—Champ 
Debut — A_ Rebuff for the Pinchot Men 


Weekly 


Leslie’s 
servationists. He was v ice-president of the National 
Conservation Association, of which Mr. Pinchot is 
president. His succession to Mr. Ballinger’s position 
was pointed to asa rebuke to the latter. Immedi- 
ately the Pinchotites began to flock to the Interior 
Department, where for some time they had not been 
welcome. They simply flooded the new chief with 
suggestions as to how the place should be run. {t 
has been intimated that they even volunteered to give 
practical demonstrations of their views if Secretary 
Fisher would consent to place some of their number 
on the government pay-rolls. True, one ardent con- 
servationist was appointed to a remunerative posi- 
tion. Philip P. Wells attorney for the National 
Conservation Associa.i™, was made chief law officer 
of the Reclamation Service, at a salary of $4,000 a 
year. But in the main the conservationists did not 
achieve their principal object. They failed utterly 
in their effort to run Mr. Fisher and his department. 
Their theoretical ideas of conservation did not fit the 
practical problems which have to be met in the In- 
terior Department. As a result of the failure, the 
conservationists are now beginning to whimper. Mr. 
Fisher started out with the purpose of doing valuable 
construction work in the department. He has not 
departed from his purpose of building up. There is 
not a single act of his but that has been entirely 
above criticism from any faction. But, since he has 
failed to do things a la Pinchot and at the latter’s 
beck and call, Secretary Fisher is not nearly so popu- 
lar with the best advertised section of the conserva- 
tionists. Directly because of this, an editor of one 
of the largest ‘‘progressive’’ magazines is said to 
have expressed himself as ‘‘disappointed’’ with Mr. 
Fisher. It has even been broached that this publica- 
tion in the near future may probably find fault with 
the man from Chicago. ‘‘The real trouble is,’’ said 
one who should be conversant with the situation, 
‘*that Secretary Fisher would not fall in with a policy 
which would reflect discredit and besmirch the Presi- 
dent.’” Maybe that is the reason we hear from some 
sources that the Secretary of the Interior is about to 
‘‘resign.’’ 


‘ 


WHAT IS A CONGRESSMAN’S It is a curious 
MOST VALUABLE AGE? fact that about 
thirty members 
of Congress have declined to reveal their ages. But 
two Senators are included among those who have not 
made public how old they are—Mr. Paynter, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Lorimer, of Illinois. It is an interest- 
ing subject and we are able to state that there isa 
difference of ten years in the average age of the 
members of the upper and lower branches of Con- 
gress. Senators’ ages average fifty-nine years and 
Representatives’ forty-nine. There are forty mem- 
bers of the House in their thirties. Evidently men 
who have passed sixty are valuable, because thirty- 
five Senators and forty Representatives are in their 
prime at that age. Uncle Shelby Cullom, of Illinois, 
who has seen nearly threescore years’ service in the 
Senate, and Uncle Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin, 
are the oldest Senators. They are spry and seldom 
miss a vote. Senator Frye, of Maine, who has 
achieved the longest continuous service record in that 
body, began his first term March 15th, 1881. He is 
now eighty-one years old. Senator Luke Lea, of 
Tennessee, who has just celebrated his thirty-second 
birthday, is the youngest man who has ever served in 
the Senate. Uncle Joe Cannon, who is on his feet 
every day in debate and puts many young members 
to shame in the point of attendance, is seventy-five 
years old. He has weathered nineteen Congresses, 
but not consecutively. There was a break in his 
term of office. General H. H. Bingham, seventy 
years old, of Pennsylvania, has the House record of 
continuous service. General Bingham began in 1879. 
Probably the three oldest members of the House are 
Uncle Joe, Isaac R. Sherwood, seventy-six years old, 
of Ohio, and E. Stevens Henry, seventy-five years 
old, of Connecticut Speaker Clark is sixty-one; 
Sereno Payne, of New York, is sixty-eight; Oscar 
W. Underwood, of Alabama, forty-nine; Nicholas 
Longworth, of Ohio, forty-two; Victor Murdock, of 
Kansas, forty, and Martin W. Littleton, of New 
York, thirty-nine. William Francis Murray, of 
Massachusetts, thirty, appears to be the youngest 
member of the House. Byron P. Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, is but a month older than Mr. Murray. 


A PARDON FOR _ Governor Blease, of South Car- 
EVERYBODY. olina, who took office in Janu- 
ary of this year, is the subject 
of much criticism. He is already known as the par- 
doning Governor. It is reported that in his several 
months as chief executive he has pardoned seventy- 
five prisoners and paroled one hundred. According to 
Congressman Byrnes,.of South Carolina, Governor 
Blease recently visited the penitentiary at Columbia. 
As he was leaving, a convict accidentally stumbled 
over the State chief executive’s foot. ‘‘Pardon me, 
Governor!’’ the prison-striper murmured. ‘‘I can’t 
do it to-day,’’ Mr. Blease is said to have answered; 
**but I will attend to it first thing in the morning.”’ 
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POINTING A SMALL GUN AT A HOSTILE CRAFT. 
Working the three-pounder on board a ship of the attacking fleet 
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BIG CANNON OF TERRIBLE POWER. THE MILIMHR THE x AVY. 
tt Getting ready to use a ten-inch gun in order to “blow up” the torpedo flotilla. Second battalion of naval reserves of Brook! Is in the practic: 
A ° . - . . to . . - . . 
rl The manevvers of the Atlantic fleet this summer were very important. They included the effort of a supposedly hostile fleet from’ the sea to for 
it possible to occupy the metropolis. rhe attacking vessels comprised eighteen first-class battleships and three armored cruisers unte \dmiral Hug 
, Admiral E. W. Eberle. Two battles were fought off Block Island, R. | wit’ theoretical ¢ 
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PROCEEDING WITH CAUTION 


Forward view of a battleship steaming at half speed in the direction of the enemy. 





A GUN CREW FIGHTING ZEALOUSLY. 
Loading a three-inch rifle for a shot at the defending fleet 
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THE NAVY. TEAM WORK IN GUN FIRING. 


‘inthe practical school of naval seamanship. Loading a seven-inch piece on a warship. Each of the trained crew doing well his particular duty, 
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the sea to force the entrance of Long Island Sound, demolish the fortifications on the Connecticut and Long Island shores and make 
\dmiral Hugo Osterhaus, and the defending vessels were torpedo boats, submarines and a lot of old and obsolete craft under Rear- 
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The Horse Must Go from City 


LESLIE’S WEERLY 


Streets 


The Hot Wave Emphasizes the Need of Replacing the Horse with the Auto Truck 


46 HIS is terrible! I 
wish from the bot- 
tom of my heart 
that there was not a 
horse left in the 
streets of this city and that every 
dray was an auto truck!’’ exclaimed 
an indignant, humane citizen of the 
metropolis one day of late, when he 
beheld, on several blocks of a single 
street, wretched horses lying on the 
pavement overcome by the heat and 
either dead or dying. There has 
been occasion for similar remarks 
in every section of the land, for 
among the horrors of the recent hot 
wave—almost unparalleled in its 
protracted intensity—-were the 
prostration and death of thousands 
of working horses in the streets of 
our big cities. This feature of the 
torrid visitation was second in dis- 
tressfulness only to the misery and 
fatality which were evident among 
men, women and children in the 
superheated towns. In New York 
alone hosts of ill-fated horses were stricken down, 
and between one and two thousand died suddenly or 
after hours er days of suffering. The faithful beasts, 
panting fearfully and drenched in sweat, dropped in 
their tracks as if they had been shot, and those which 
did not die instantly lay writhing convulsively and 
gasping for breath. It was not uncommon, during 
those fiery days, to see groups of men on several 
successive blocks viewing or striving to save the 
lives of prostrate brutes. The agony of the dumb 
creatures can only be imagined, but the horse is a 
sensitive animal, subject to pain in all respects like 
a human being. 

It is a too frequent practice in the metropolis, 
as in other large places, to compel the horse to work 
as long and as hard in hot weather as in cold. Often 
there is no diminution of his load nor of the hours of 
his working day. Mayor Gaynor has witnessed so 
many instances of cruelty to horses in this particular 
that he has instructed the police to be on the watch 
for them and to interfere. Doubtless a majority of 
the horses contributing to the death roll had hard- 
hearted or inconsiderate drivers. But there are horse 
owners who are duly considerate of their four-footed 
servants and who shorten their hours and lessen their 
burdens in midsummer. Yet even the quadrupeds 
which were most carefully handled were not proof 
against the late fervid spell. They, too, fell like 
soldiers in battle, and it was a frequent remark by 
good-hearted New Yorkers that they wished that 
every dray was an autotruck. This has long been 
the wish and the expectation of all true friends of 
the horse. The city is no proper place for him, and 
the conditions there are growing worse for him from 
year to year. Especially in the torrid season does 
his presence there seem unnatural. Every humane 
soul would welcome any plan for his friendly banish- 
ment from the urban scene. 

But, in addition to the humane side of the case of 
the horse in hot weather, there is an economic one. 
The pecuniary loss due to the disability and death of 
horses, the veterinary bills and business missed 
through inability to execute orders is estimated at 
over $1,000,000 in New York in the short space of 
five days. And, besides the owners of horses, mem- 
bers of the general community had their share of the 
trouble. Owing to the going out of commission of so 
many horses, there was delay in delivering to cus- 
tomers of tradesmen bread, milk, ice, ice-cream, 
drinking water and other necessaries of life, and not 
a few families experienced great distress on account 
of this. Were it not that auto trucks came to the 
rescue, there would have been, it is said, almost a 
famine in some of these commodities in certain sec- 
tions of the city. 

For years it has been evident that the horse must 
eventually vanish from the streets of the big cities. 
He is a defiler of the pavements, he is too slow and 
not strong enough for the demands made upon him in 
these strenuous days, and he and his wagon occupy 
more room than their transportation capacity war- 
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RELIEF STATION FOR OVERHEATED HORSES. 
Thousands of teams were sprayed here to save their lives. 


Horse drawing an empt 


Thirsty team stopping to drink. 


DROOPING NAGS AT A STANDSTILL. 


The unflagging auto truck going strong 


A LOADED AUTO TRUCK DEFIANT OF HEAT. 


y cart halting to be sponged off 


A CONTRAST IN ENDURANCE. 
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A MOTOR TRAIN WHICH NEVER TIRES. 


Large auto truck with tender, both laden to the limit. 





BROWN BROS 


A CARRIER OF GREAT CAPACITY. 


Big steel auto truck easily bearing five tons of coal. 


EQUINE VICTIM OF THE HEAT. 
A common sight duripg the late torrid spell. 


TORRID WEATHER WORKING HAVOC AMONG 





rants. The auto truck has latterly 
been looming up as the only ade- 
quate solution of the urban hauling 
problem, especially in the metropo- 
lis, with the rapidly growing con- 
gestion of its thoroughfares. Asa 
freight conveyer the auto truck has 
proved a commercial success wher- 
ever it has come into use. It car- 
ries relatively heavier cargoes than 
the horse-drawn truck, it moves 
much faster than the speediest 
truck horse, it does not pollute the 
highways, it takes up proportion- 
ately less space in the crowded 
streets and it undergoes no suffer- 
ings that harrow up the souls of 
lookers-on. It does not mind hot 
weather in the least—however high 
the temperature it performs its of- 
fice perfectly and _ unflaggingly. 
Properly handled, it costs less to 
keep it in repair than to feed the 
horses whose place it takes. There 
is every economic and humane rea- 
son for its general adoption in the 
big towns as a carrier instead of the horse truck. 

A considerable number of these modern vehicles 
have already been brought into use, and the list is 
steadily increasing. But the late hot weather’s ef- 
fects demonstrated that the demand for the auto truck 
should increase by leaps and bounds. There should 
be as effective a movement to replace work horses in 
our large centers of population with auto trucks as 
there has been to supplant coach horses with automo- 
biles. The poor truckman, owning but a single nag, 
may not be able all at once to make the substitution, 
though even he should aim and resolve ultimately to 
own a horseless vehicle. But the man owning sev- 
eral horses would wisely dispose of them and secure 
an auto truck. The latter can now be purchased at a 
moderate price and the efficiency and profit which it 
would add to any business would soon repay its cost. 
There are fifty thousand work horses in New York, 
and one large auto truck can do as much work as five 
horses. The next year or two should witness a clean 
sweep of overworked and abused horses from the 
metropolis and the appearance of a greater part of the 
ten thousand auto trucks needed to transfer the goods 
and baggage of its millions of citizens. 

At latest the day when the auto truck shall come 
into general use cannot long be delayed. The last 
shred of conservative and sentimental feeling in favor 
of the retention of the horse for hauling purposes 
must in a short time give way before the practical 
arguments advanced against it. The horse is fast 
ceasing to be a picturesque and attractive figure in 
our swarming towns and is becoming more and more 
a pitiable one. The conviction is spreading that he 
was made exclusively for the country and not for the 
town, and that he should be relegated as quickly as 
feasible to the farming regions. And even in the 
country he is to some extent already being displaced 
by the motor wagon. The progressive and thrifty 
farmer, when he relieves his horses by buying a motor 
truck, sets the townsman a wise example. The use- 
fulness of the workhorse in a large city ends, on the 
average, in about four years. After that he cannot 
be economically employed, for he is worn out, if, in- 
deed, he has not ceased to live. Among the saddest 
of sights in a city are the droves of broken-down 
horses sometimes offered for sale at certain stables 
and ‘‘exchanges.’’ These are the survivors of armies 
of once lusty and spirited animals which perhaps a 
single campaign in the express or trucking line has 
brought to grief, 

One immense advantage of the auto truck over the 
horse is that, even when serious damage happens to 
be done to it, it can be effectually repaired. Leta 
horse break a leg, and he is usually regarded as use- 
less and is put to death. But injuries to an auto 
truck can be remedied by skilled mechanics, and it 
is possible to substitute fresh and stronger material 
for every weakened part. In this age of ingenious 
mechanisms the horse is a back number and the future 
is with the auto truck. 
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automobiles 


knew. It was the only tvpe anyone knew 


tire to the newer and larger requirements 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


Chis picture shows the clincher tire as 
adapted to automobiles. It is pictured 
here on the standard rim for quick-detach- 
able tires or demountable rims. <A rim 
with removable rim flanges. 

[hese tires have hooks on the base—as 
shown—to hook into the rim flanges. That 
is the ancient bicycle method for holding 
the tire to the rim. 

But these curved-in flanges, when used 
on automobiles, dug into the tire when 
deflated. The. result was to rim-cut a 
punctured tire. ‘To run on a flat tire for 
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that was the only type we 


So we simply adapted this hooked-base 





Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


For 800 


; We are starting now to increase our capacity to 3,300 tires 
daily. More than enough to completely equip 800 cars per day. 


That’s to meet the demand for No-Rim-Cut tires. 
demand has thrice doubled in the past two years. 
now than for any other tire that’s made. 


Over 650,000 of these tires have been sold. And every car 
equipped with them is winning others to them. 


That 


It is larger 


They are tires 


The Old Type and even one block might wreck it beyond 
—— — repair 
The New Every motor car owner knows the worry 
a and ruin caused by this thin-edged, in 
Che old-type tire—the clincher tire—is curving flange. It has cost them millions 
a relic of bicycle days. of dollars. 
When the call came for tires to equip So, some years ago, we started out to 


do away with this hooked-base tire. The 
final result is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tire. And this type our 


now outsells 


clinchers almost six to one. 


poh —— 
SS } } 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Here is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fitted the same rim as the clincher 
‘The removable rim flanges have simply 
been slipped to the opposite sides, so they 


on 


lhe tire when 


| No-Rim-Cut Tires— 











10% Oversize 





Cars Per Day 


that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per cent oversize—tires that cut tire 
bills in two. Yet they cost no more than standard old-type tires. 


These advantages are apparent. 
Every motorist knows how much they mean. 
demanding these patented tires as fast as they find them out. 


It must be so. 


can happen, no matter how far one may 
run on flat tires. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


Che No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks on 
And no tire bolts are needed 
to hold it on. 

[he reason is this: Vulcanized into the 
tire base on either side are three flat bands. 
[Che bands are made up of 126 braided 
piano wires. ‘These wires make the tire 
unstretchable Nothing can force 
the tire over the rim. It cannot come off 
under any condition until one unlocks and 
removes a rim-flange. 

Instead of hooking the tire on we make 
this unstretchable tire base. When this 
tire is inflated it is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


the base. 


base 


Chis braided wire feature is controlled 
by our patents. Others have tried a single 
wire—others twisted wires. But these flat 
bands of braided wires which need no 
welding—which nothing can break or 

loosen—is the 





deflated rests on 
a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting 
is utterly out of 
the question. It 
never has hap- 
pened, and never 


curve outward. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


only way known 
to make a hook- 
less tire practi- 
cable. That is 


Canadian Factory 
Bowmanville, Ont. 








Men can’t be fooled on tires. 
proves a doubled mileage is bound to win you and all. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Lambert Street, Akron, Ohio 


Any man can see them. 
men are 


A tire that 


why most tire makers still 


clincher tires. 


recommend 


Tires 10 Per Cent Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires have an extra flare, 
because the rim flanges curve outward. 
So the tire can be made 10 per cent over- 
size and still fit the rim. And we give 
you in these tires that extra size without 
any extra charge 

This oversize means 10 per cent more 
air—10 per cent greater carrying capacity 
—than a tire of rated size. And this extra 
capacity, with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

Tires which lack this oversize are usual- 
ly overloaded. It is done by the extras- 
the top, glass front, gas tank, extra tires, 
etc. Also by heavy passengers. That is 
what causes blow-outs. 

Our two features together-—-No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—under average conditions 
will cut tire bills in two. Yer these pat- 
ented tires now cost the same as standard 
clincher tires. They used to cost one- 
fifth more. 

That is why men who know the facts 
call for No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Our latest Tire Book—based on 12 
years of tire making—is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it 
to you. 





Main Canadian Office 
Toronto, Ont. 




















The Public Forum 


CURRENCY REFORM A PRESSING 
NEED. 
Professor J. L. Laughlin, University of Chicago. 
HE DEFECTS in our financial sys- 
tem are serious enough to bring 
on great panics. Remedial legis- 

lation is of the same importance to the 
worker for wages as to the man of busi- 
ness. The sound-money campaign of, 
1896 would never have been won had 
not the man who worked for wages 
added his vote to that of the man who 
already had a little or much money. In 
that campaign it was said that the capi- 
talist was the only one_ interested. 
When it became plain that the man who 
worked for wages was just as much in- 
terested in a fixed standard of value in 
money as the man of property, the tide 
turned and victory was assured. Un- 
fortunately the interest in the effort for 
banking and currency reform has been} 
limited to bankers and financiers. This 
has resulted in the country getting the 
impression that these men were the only 
ones who desired changes in the laws. 
When the weaknesses of the present 
system are understood and the principles 
of sound finance made clear to all the 
people of the country, I have confidence 
that the legislators will devise the right 
kind of laws. And I also feel sure that 
the people will want these laws enacted 
for the benefit of the whole country and 
not because they are of any special or 
peculiar advantage to those who have 
had small or great success in accumulat- 
ing or possessing property. 


=e 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 
Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

HE TRUE Christian spirit is 
shown not in looking at the dark 
side of man’s character, but in 

bringing out all that is best in his na- 
ture. The average man is too prone to 
see the black marks, the defects in his | 
fellow-man’s life, rather than the good 
that there may be in him. The true| 


Christian —known not by a badge he 
may wear—is known by the manner in 
which he talks, by the manner in which 
he conducts himselt and by the company 
he keeps. In all these matters he may 
still be a man among men, but with a 
little care on his part may show his 
fellow-men that he is at heart a true 
Christian and a follower of the Master. 


se 
CAPITAL HAS NO COURAGE. 
President Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

UNDAMENTALLY business condi- 
KF tions are good, but capital has no 
courage. The menace which takes 
the courage out of capital lies partly in 
the attitude of the Federal government, 
which strenuously threatens to put men 
in jail through a legal interpretation so 
long delayed that it amounts to ex post 
facto legislation. Moreover, who can 
tell on which side of the line many busi- 
ness enterprises will fall under the de- 
crees of the ‘‘rule of reason’’? To the 
average man the doctrine of the ‘‘rule 
of reason’’ does not look well in a crim- 
inal statute. Another menace—-one per- 
haps more grave than any involved in 
tariffs or trusts—is our existing banking 

and currency system. 


=: 
THE CURSE OF MUCK-RAKING. 


President Luther, of Trinity College. 


EN ARE held up by name to the 
M scorn and derision of the read- 
ing and listening world. Their 
methods of business are denounced in 
many quarters as of devilish origin and 
of fatal effect. There is something in 
all this, but the curious thing is that 
these men, whose names I suppose occur 
to you as I am speaking, when you come 
to meet them, are honest, straight, up- 
right, loving fathers, faithful husbands, 
Christian gentlemen, charitable, lovers 
of men and lovers of God. There is 


something pitiful in the genuine sur- | 


prise with which, in the last few years, 


Christian gentlemen of the sort which I 
have described discovered that the 
things which they have been doing are 
regarded by the world as evil. I do not 
believe that these men are sinners above 
other men. They are the victims of the 
imperfect standards which have been 
placed in their hands. I believe that 
there is very great danger in the indis- 
criminate attack upon men who have 
quite innocently worked themselves into 


through continual changes, to vary from 
extreme democracy, which men called 
ochlocracy, on the one hand, to oligarchy 
and dictatorship on the other. And 
since the time when our fathers framed 
the Constitution, half a score of nations, 
seeking to follow the lines of our experi- 
ment, have, in varying degree and some 
of them to the last degree of failure, 
justified such an apprehension. But 
with us there has been one great anchor. 


an unhappy relation to their fellow-men. | In our Constitution we have embodied 


OUR IMPERFECT STATUTES. 

Ex-Attorney-General Charles J. Bonaparte. 
UR STATUTES are in great part 
the work of mere vote hunters 
and demagogues, enacted for the 
temporary ends of politicians or artfully 
contrived to advance the selfish pur- 
poses of unscrupulous men. At best 
they are seldom more than rudimentary, 
embryonic law, destined and intended to 
be molded into their final and practical 
shape by the legislative action of the 
courts in professedly construing, but 

really completing, them. 


oe 
THE SHIP OF STATE’S GREAT 
ANCHOR. 


Senator Root of New York. 


T IS not wise that the people of the 
United States should contract the 
habit of amending the Constitution. 

Stability in our government is a matter 
of vital concern. When America set 
forth in her great experiment, the al- 
most universal opinion of the world was 
that she would speedily encounter the 
disasters that all attempts at popular 
government had met before that day. 
The world knew well that the tendency 
of democratic government was toward 
frequent change; it knew well that, 
while all forms of government have 
weaknesses peculiar to themselves, the 
weakness of democratic government was 
its liability to change with the impulse 
{and enthusiasm of the moment, 


In answering advertisements, please mention “Leslie’s Weekly.” 


| 


and, | 


the eternal principles of justice; we 
have set up a barrier against ourselves. 
Because the American people stand by 
their Constitution and are unwilling to 
yield to suggestions that it be tampered 
with and altered upon slight provoca- 
tion, every acre of farm land, every 
farmhouse and barn, every stock of 
goods and every manufactory in the 
country are of greater value. No 
change in our Constitution should be 
permitted to cast a doubt upon its per- 
manency and inviolability, unless there 
be the weightiest and most commanding 
reasons. All presumptions are against 
it. The great public policy of a century 
is agains. it. A heavy burden rests 
upon those who wish to make the change. 


- 
REAL INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. 
Rey. Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 


NDUSTRIAL freedom will not be 
promoted by measures which dimin- 
ish personal self-reliance, voluntary 

industry and ambition and earnestness in 
work. Whatever deprives a man of a 
personal, individual motive for self-im- 
provement and robust exertion will not 
make him freer, but, on the contrary, 
more servile and, in the long run, less 
intelligent, industrious and free. If a 
man is going to be forced to accept the 
dictation of another in regard to the 
ways and means of earning his own live- 
lihood and that of his family, it matters 
little whether that other be a king, a 
financier, a trades union or an associa- 
tion of employers. 
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The Howard Watch 


hen the U. S. Battle- 

ship “Maine” was 

sunk in Havana Har- 
bor, Admiral Sigsbee’s 
HOWARD Watch went 
down with it. 

It lay in sea water for five days 
—was recovered by a navy diver— 
and today it varies less than ten 
seconds a month, which is a ratio 
of one second in 260,000. Admiral 
Sigsbee has carried his HOWARD 
Watch since 1868. It has cruised in 
eighteen vessels of the U. S. Navy — 
over a distance of Two Hundred and 
Eighty-eight Thousand miles. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log 
of the HOWARD Watch,” 
his own HOWARD. You'll enjoy it. 


post card, Dept. U and we'll send you a copy. 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 





It has set the standard time in 
taking observations for navigating 
—where a few seconds’ error may 
spell disaster to the ship. A service 
so exacting that even the ship’s 
chronometers have to be checked 
up in every port. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (double roller escape- 
ment) in a “Jas. Boss” or “‘Crescent”’ gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in a 14K 
solid gold case at $150. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOW- 
ARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a 
good man to know. 
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Drop us a 
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of Representatives. 


with 
Bailey , of Texas, 


called for no odds. 


cated, 





and expression and 
thoroughly 


JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS, in his methods of 


rhe brilliant Mississip 

pian who has become 

Democratic floor 
leader in the Senate. 


debate, 
Williams has _be- 
come a favorite on 
both sides of the 
| Senate floor. It is suggestive of the 
parliamentary poise of the House of 
Commons. He is one of the best stu- 
dents of the tariff on the Democratic 
side. By a curious coincidence, Senator 
Williams occupies the same seat that 
was used by Jefferson Davis in the 
United States Senate. Senator Williams 
is destined to play a conspicuous part in 
the coming sessions and a long and val- 
uable term of serv- 
|ice is predicted for 
| him. 
se 
N INCIDENT 
of interest 
to our Jew- 
ish fellow-citizens 
throughout the 
country was the des- 
ignation recently 
of the Rev. Abra- 
ham Blum as a4 
chaplain of the New 
York police depart- 
ment, the firsteof 
his faith ever 
chosen for that 
position. There are 
now five hundred 
patrolmen and a 
number of officers of 























A LAWYER IN 


EVERY HOME 


his religious belief 

on the force, so that the appointment was 
amply justified. The ability and char- 
acter of Rabbi Blum are such as to 
make his selection an honor to the police 
organization. A native of Alsace, he 
|received his early education in that 
province, and at the Talmud Thorah 
School at Strasburg he carried off all 
the chief prizes. He hoped to enter the 
Jewish seminary at Paris, but the severe 
illness of his father made him the sole 
support of his family, and at the age of 
sixteen he took charge of a congrega- 
tion in Lorraine, where, however, he 
continued his studies, The rabbinical 
degree was at length conferred upon him 
by the late Rabbi Zadoc Kahn, Grand 
Rabbi of France; J. L. Dreyfus, Grand 


| Rabbi of Paris; Joseph Lehman, Grand | 


|Rabbi Dean of the Paris Jewish Semi- 
/nary, and Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
president of the French Jewish Consis- 

His father having died, Rabbi 


THE LEGAL COUNSELOR ‘iii ctw ite Uaiet’states, wher 


A Hand Book of Business Law and Legal Forms 


Thousands of legal questions answered. Contracts, leases and forms of all 


kinds for everyday and special use, with rules for drawing them. 


The rights 


of citizens in every State, including Canada, concisely detailed. Six hundred 


forms under fifty-one separate topics. 


Men, Magistrates, Notaries, Mechanics, Landlords, Tenants, Doctors and ail 


who have business to transact. 


@ Adapted for service by Business 


A Ready Reference Book for Constant Use 


Indexed and alphabetized, with cross references. 


Written, arranged and 


compiled by CHARLES A. HAWKINS, of the Pennsylvania Bar, assisted 
by 150 members of the Bar in all States and Canadian Provinces. 


PRICE $3.50 


Durably Bound in Brown Buckram 


“ The best and most complete work of its kind ever published.”’"—An eminent Washington lawyer. 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, - 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, - 


NEW YORK CITY 











| he successively took charge of Jewish 


Ga., where he built a synagogue; Gal- 
veston, where he dedicated a new tem- 
‘ple, and Los Angeles. In 1897 he came 
to New York and built a synagogue in 
the Bronx. Leaving that congregation, 
he devoted his time to hospital work as 
chaplain, and hereafter he will minister 


[where in Dayton., O.; Augusta, 


to those of his own creed in police cir-; miles, in one hour 
land fifty-five min- 


cles. 


se 


HEN that former expert ball, 
W player, William A. Sunday, 


changed his base and gave up 
'the diamond for the pulpit, some of his 
old associates may have regarded him 
as lacking in worldly wisdom. They 
probably contrasted the poor pay of the 
average minister with the princely sal- 
aries of baseball magnates, and charged 
up Sunday with an error. Had he re- 
mained an exponent of the national 
| game he would to-day be receiving, as a 
|member of a major league team, not 
less than $500 per month. But in Sun- 
iday’s case devoted piety has won out 
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occupied that posi- 
tion in the House 


A short-jab debate 
Senator 


soon demonstrated 
that in him the bril- 
liant Texan had 
found a fighter who 


Splendidly edu- 
picturesque 
both in appearance 


unique 


Senator 





RABBI ABRAHAM BLUM, 


The first Jewish chaplain appointed for th« 
New York Police Department 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


i] People Talked About 


| N INTERESTING development in 
Washington has been the rise of 
Senator John Sharp Williams, of 


Mississippi, to the unquestioned floor 
leadership of the Democrats in the Sen- 


financially, as well as in other ways. 
For he has just closed ten months of 
effort at Erie, Pa., his 
honorariums for which aggregated over 
$70,000. There is quite a difference be- 
tween such a stipend and the one which 
the ball field offers. Sut no doubt Sun 

day fully earned the former as, if play 

ing ball, he would the latter. 


evangelistic 


=e 
O THE average child an infant i: 
| the house is a more precious pos 
session than any toy, and the ad 
vent of a‘‘dimpled darling’’ is a cause 
for rejoicing and gratitude. When her 
much-longed-for baby brother arrived, 
five-year-old Louise Craig, of White 
Plains, N. Y., made a thank-offering of 
her entire wealth. Attributing the ar- 
rival of the babe to the generosity of 
the White Plains Hospital, she donated 
to that institution all the money in her 
iron savings bank, $3.15. This was 
relatively a larger gift than Carnegie or 
| Rockefeller ever made. 
te 
NE OF the foremost publishers in 
O the United States, so recognized 
on all sides, is Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, of Philadelphia. His phenomenal 
success in the publication of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post—which is about to be repeated, we 
believe, in the conduct of his last acqui- 
sition, the 
made him the envy of publishers through 
out the world. A 
modest, retiring, 
quiet gentleman, 
Mr. Curtis com- 
mands the respect 
of all who know 
him. The best evi- 
dence of this appre- 
ciation is shown by 
the fact that he has 
just been elected, 
for the second time, 
president of the 
Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association of 
America, embrac- 
ing nearly all the 
leading weekly and 
monthly publica- 
tions of the highest 
class in the United 
States. Mr. Curtis 
has just completed 
a magnificent block in Philadelphia, 
which is to be the home of all his publi- 
cations. He deserves the wealth and rep- 
utation his ability has brought him. 
o- 

ENATOR THOMAS P. GORE, of 
Oklahoma, who is blind, had con- 
cluded an eloquent address in the 

Senate. Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, patted him on the. back 
and said, ‘‘Senator, you are almost smart 
enough to be a Mississippian.’’ 

s- 

ANY young women of the leisure 
class in this country, as well as 
abroad, have taken zealously to 

athletics and some of them have per- 
formed feats that even to men of muscle 
might seem difficult. New York society 
is well represented in this respect by 
Miss Constance W. Warren, who has 
achieved considerable repute as an ex- 
pert swimmer. Miss Warren’s daring, 
skill and staying 
power in the water 
were strikingly ex- 
hibited last sum- 
mer, when she 
swam from Bailey’s 
Beach to the Forty 
Steps, at Newport, 
R. I., a distance of 
three and a _ half 


( ‘ountry Gentleman-—-has 


utes. This was re- 
garded by all who 
witnessed it as a 
performance of 
much merit. But : 

. \ society Woman w ho 
Miss Warren has made a recordin swim 
since continued to ming at Newport. 
improve in the art 
natatorial, and this summer, undertaking 
the same task, she beat her record of 
1910 by twenty minutes, doing the route 
in one hour and thirty-five minutes. 
As a precaution against emergency, she 
was accompanied by a boat from start 
to finish, but at no time did she falter 
or need assistance, 





MISS CONSTANCI 


W. WARREN, 
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Is 


your revolver accurate? 


In ordinary revolvers the barrel and 
ylinder chambers are not always in true 


ynment—the t et is clipped, fails to take 
the rifling properly and tumbles over and over 

erratic and dangerous, 

\ wonderful, new automatic cylinder-making 

ichine (of our own invention), which is in- 
capable of inaccuracies, insures in every 


IVER JOHNSON 
wey vc REVOLVER 


Automatic 


an absolutely perfect alignment of barrel and 
chamber. 

The new Iver Johnson is acknowledged by 
famous experts to be the most accurate side-arm 
in the world. It isalso the most dependable; for 
all springs are of unbreakable, permanent ten- 
sion piano wire, Finally, it isthe only revolver 
that is made absolutely safe from accidental 
discharge by our famous safety device, 


‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 


To prevent substitution of obso- 
lete models and limit sale to proper 
persons, distribution is confined to ~ 
resident dealers, licensed 

nder our patents. 













Mail-order houses 
are not licensed. 
IVER JOHNSON'S 
ARMS AND 
CYCLE WORKS 
293 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 




























FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. **The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Chieage 


San Francisco, Cal, 
Agents 





MILWAUKEE 


Ask Your Grocer q 
to Send You a iu 
, Case ot Blatz, — 
: Or order direct from 


Ask for it at the Clab, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
pondence invited direct. __ 





BREWED 


Continued from page 15%.) 
ONFIDENCE has been expressed 
> in the new Mexican ambassador, 
Sefior Gilberto Crespo. He has 
had a long conference with President 
Taft, and now, American fashion, the 
diplomat has buck- 
| led down to hard 
work. Long hours 
of toil are not new 
to him. When 
Senior Crespo was a 
young mining en- 


quired to be on duty 
from eight o’clock 


as the Mexican 
representative in 
Havana for five 





on MT MARRIS & EW 

SENOR GILBERTO 
CRESPO, 

| The new Mexican Am- 

bassador to the United 


Vienna for a like 
period. His position 





aiaon in the United States 

is considered the 

|most important Mexican diplomatic 
| post. Owing to the unsettled condition 


of Mexico, the situation is now very 
|delicate. Senor Crespo’s presence in 
| Washington has inspired much hope. 


=e 

ANY leading editors and experi- 
enced newspaper men through- 

out the country were stumped at 

the question, ‘‘What is news?’’ Possi- 
bly this query might have been trouble- 
some, so far as a 
definition was con- 
cerned, to Miss 
Dorothy Loud, the 
seventeen - year-old 
daughter of Repre- 
sentative George A. 
Loud, of Michigan; 
but the young 
woman proved that 
she knew the an- 
swer. Miss Loud de- 
scribed with great 
vividness the disas- 
trous forest fires 
that recently de- 
stroyed the Twin 
| Cities of Au Sable 
and Oscoda, Mich. 
Realizing the vital 
interest the friends 
and constituents of 
her father would 
have in the destruc- 
| tion, she wrote un- 
der her own name a 
running news story 
for the Detroit 
Journal, Not a word was wasted nor a 
detail overlooked. Miss Loud told how 
the people clung to their homes and cried 
| bitterly when forced to abandon them; 





how people, homeless, slept on the beach | 
and paraded next morning in odd cos- 


tumes. Altogether, it was an effort 
worthy of the thought which inspired it. 
|The article also revealed the fact that 
|at least one daughter of a member of 
Congress would be able to earn a liveli- 
|hood as a newspaper writer if fortune 
|so necessitated such work. 


se 

UMEROUS devotees of the Mutt 

and Jeff cartoons in the daily 
newspapers throughout the coun- 

| try may be interested in knowing that 
ithe United States Senate possesses 
| members who, because of their physical 
\likeness to these favorite characters, 
|have been referred to by those names. 
|Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
has been called Jeff, and Senator Bris- 
tow, of Kansas, Mutt. One day, when 
Attorney-General Wickersham was ob- 


with Mr. Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, a passer-by was heard to re- 
mark, ‘‘There goes Mutt and Jeff.’’ 


se 

HEN there is a breathing spell 

W and a bit of leisure, J. P. 
Dwyer, managing editor of the 
Philadelphia Record, may be sometimes 
| prevailed upon to tell about the plight 
‘of General Daniel H. Hastings. Gen- 
eral Hastings, upon ascending the Gol- 
| den Stairs, had been received with eclat 
by St. Peter. Everybody showed the 
general unusual attention, except one 
elderly person who, when they met, 
merely gave the newcomer a- disgusted 
look. General Hastings asked St. Peter 








gineer, he was re- 


in the morning 
often until mid- 
night. He served 


years, and then he 
was transferred to 





si F ® HT HARR 
MISS DOROTHY LOUD, 
Daughter of Representative Loud of Michigan, 
and talented as a news writer. 


served coming out of the White House | 


People Talked About © 


why the graybeard had not given him a 
better reception and wanted to know 
who he was. ‘‘What did you say to 
him?’’ St. Peter inquired. ‘‘I told him 
that I was General Daniel H. Hastings, 
hero of the Johnstown flood,’’ the other 
replied, ‘‘and he went, ‘Pst!’”’ ‘I’m 
not surprised,’’ said St. Peter. ‘‘That’s 
Old Man Noah.”’ 


se 

MUCH bewhiskered, aged, but 
A vigorous man expressed political 

views at a table in the Senate 
restaurant at the Capitol. He addressed 
his remarks to a youthful diner at his 
right. The main heckling was in a loud 
tone that could be heard in almost every 
part of that room. ‘‘My boy,’’ he said 
to the younger person, ‘‘any member 
of Congress who votes for reciproc- 
ity should be expelled immediately.’’ 
There was no reply from the ‘‘boy.’’ 
The listeners did not blame the latter 
for refusing to be dragged into a public 
harangue. Nevertheless, it was an 
amusing silence, because the young man 
addressed was a new member of Con- 
gress, Mr. Lafferty, of Oregon, and he 
had voted for reciprocity. 


=o 

MAN ealled by telephone the of- 
A fice of the chairman of the House 

Committee on Appropriations, 
Representative John J. Fitzgerald, of 
New York. ‘‘Is the clerk in?’’ the voice 
asked. ‘‘No.”’ ‘‘Is the assistant clerk 
in?’’ ‘*‘No.’’ ‘*Who is this?’’ ‘‘The 
chairman of the committee.’’ ‘‘Well, 
you won’t do,’’ was the reply before the 
receiver went up. 
‘I will wait until 
the clerks return. 


mation.’ 


se 
NDER the di- 
l rection of 
Dr. C. G. 
Hopkins, of the 
University of Illi- 
nois, at Cham- 
paign, MIll., the 
greatest gains in 
soil treatment the 
world has ever 


made. 
se 

ACKSON S&S. 
ELLIOTT, re- 
cently appoint- 
ed chief of staff of 
theWashington 
bureau of the As- 
sociated Press, has 
the distinction 
of being the young- 
est executive in that great news- 
gathering organization. At the age of 
thirty-five, Mr. Elliott has been pro- 
moted to take charge of what from the 
news point of view is probably the most 
important office in ‘‘The A. P.”’ He is 
one of the band of brilliant young 
Iowans who came to Washington a little 
more than a decade ago to win fame in 
the newspaper field of the capital. Mr. 
Elliott has been with the Associated 
Press for nine years and during that 
time has covered a wide field of impor- 
tant assignments. 
He has perhaps as 
intimate acquaint- 
ance among the 
leaders in Congress 
as any one in Wash- 
ington. He was in 
charge of the Capi- 
tol staff of the As- 
sociated Press up to 
the time that he was 
designated, on July 
lst, to succeed John 
P. Gavit as chief of 
the Washington 
staff, Mr. Gavit 





being promoted to JACKSON S. 
jbe superintendent ELLIOTT, 


,of the central divi- The young journalist 
sion of the Asso- recently appointed 
at a chief of staff of the 
ciated Press, with Washington Bureau of 
headquarters at the Associated Press 
Chicago. Mr. 

Elliott made a number of important 
trips with former President Roosevelt, 
went with Taft to Cuba at the time of 
the second intervention and has had a 
prominent place in the national conven- 
tion work of the past eight years. He 
is now a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the National Press Club. 
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TURKEY | 


as pure and 
| delicious as 
| the famous 
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Delicious—appeti- 
zing —satisfying. 


Convenient for lun- 
cheons, picnics or 
a delicious entree— 
always ready for 
serving: 


Cooked to a nicety— 
seasoned ever so lightly 
— every smack of the 
appetizing, meaty flavor 
brought out to the full- 
est extent. Prepared 
with consummate skill in 
the cleanest of kitchens. 

















Equally good are all Blue Label 
food products. Soups, jellies, 
preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
open to visitors 





Write today for our booklet 
‘‘ Original Menus.’’ It tells 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner, 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
w — 
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ohnMuir& (0 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


We solicit small 
We don’t 


investment accounts, 


them as id 


regard mere odds- 
and-ends ; we make them our primary 
specialty and have designed our ma- 
chinery especially for handling them. 


Send for Circular B—‘‘ODD LOTS”? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(«The Bache Review” 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 





Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 








\ - 


“Leslie's Weekly’ requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 








FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet, 


Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & CO. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Avenue. 











We Recommend the purchase of 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


United States Light 
& Heating Co. 


which at present price returns 


81% on the Investment 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
D. W. PYE, President(Former FRANK S, FRAZIER. 
V.-P. Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co.) THEODORE P. SHONTS 
4. ALLAN SMITH, Vice-Pres. (Pres, Interborough Rap- 
and Gen. Mgr. id Transit). 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Vice-Pres- 
ident (Pres, lowa Central 
R. R. Co. 
©. A. STARBUCK, Vice-Pres- 
ident (Pres. New York 
Air Brake Co.) 


Waite for Descriptive Circular E 


WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
45-47 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


6% B() 
under Sate 


rounded by every 


legal, moral and physi- 
oul protestion for the investor. 

Such bonds approach the ideal and 
should appeal immediately to investors seek- 
ing the maximum interest rate together with 
entire security. 

We deal largely in BONDS issued for Public Improve- 
ments by Cities of the Great and Growing Southwest. 

Just at present we have some particularly attractive offer- 
ings in Public Improvement Bonds of very recent issue of 


CITIES IN OKLAHOMA 


The laws of this state permit the issuance of bonds by 
municipalities only under most favorable conditions—and the 
restrictions and requirements under which such bonds are 
offered to the public tend to make them as highly desirable 
as bonds of the older and more densely populated states. 

Principal and interest are payable out of taxes 
levied and collected by the city officials and behind these is 
a direct tax lien on the actual real estate and improvements 
abutting on the streets for which the bonds are issued. 

We have issued an attractive souvenir booklet, descriptive 
largely of Oklahoma's largest city—Oklahoma City. ‘This 
booklet is full of facts concerning the laws governing Okla- 
boma Bonds and contains information that will undoubtedly 
prove of value to any who may be contemplating 
even a small investment of a non- 
speculative nature. This book will 
be mailed entirely free and without 
obligation, to all who write for it, 
Correspondence is invited and 

a request for the Souvenir 
Booklet will bring you full 
information at once. 


WALTER E, ORTHWEIN 


211 Rialto Building 
St. Louls, Mo. 


NEWMAN ERB (Pres. Wiscon- 
sin Central Raliread.) 


WALTER 8, CRANDELL, See- 
retary and Treasurer. 












































This New York Office : 
Book 1612 Lord’s Court Building 
Sent 

FREE 





| answers 


| times a personal reply is necessary 


| prices of commodities. 





HARVEY SCHUMACHER. 
Cashier of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 


nia Bankers’ 
vice - president 





STODDARD JESS. 


President elect of the Califor 


Association and 





FRED J. WOODWORTH. 
Vice 


President of the First 
National Bank of 
Cleveland. 


of the First 


National Bank of Los Angeles 


the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and. in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, an all com- 
munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as .ome- 
All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,”” Financial Editor, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ROSPERITY is stiil waiting to get 
its start. It is bound to come. 
The people of this country will 
come to their senses after a while and 
realize that in a new land like ours new 
enterprises must be made attractive to 
capital or they will not be developed. 
There are some things that we can regu- 
late and others that we cannot. There 
are some commandments that all will 
keep, but everybody knows that all the 
commandments will never be kept at any 
time by all the people this side the 
pearly gates. 

Labor insists on its right to regulate 
its own hours and its own wages. The 
politicians are afraid to deny this right; 
but capital must submit to regulation, 
restriction, and restraint and we even 
have an Attorney-General of the United 
States, as big a man as Mr. Wickersham, 
seriously propounding the question—he 
dare not advocate the theory—whether 
the government should not regulate the 
Of course we 
cannot regulate the price of the output 
of labor without having equitably the 


| right also to regulate the cost of produc- 


tion, of which labor constitutes the chief 
element. Let me see the office-holder 
or office-seeker who dares throw out the 
suggestion that the government has the 
right to regulate the rate of wages. He 
would be afraid of the vote of the work- 
ingmen. - 


|over our fit of hysteria quickly. 


| Why are not political leaders afraid | 


|of the vote of the men who hire and pay 

the wage-earner—the men of capital, 
the captains of industry? Of course the 
| reason is because the latter are not or- 
|ganized as the workingmen are and, 
| therefore, are not regarded as a factor 
on election day. Perhaps s»me time 
| they will be organized. Then they will 
receive as much attention as the organ- 
ized forces of labor command. 

I have witnessed many political 
erazes. I have seen their ups and downs. 
I remember when the so-called ‘‘ 
money’’ idea was sweeping the people 
of the West. They were told th&t the 
government’s credit was sufficient and 
that, with an unlimited issue of paper 
money, everybody could have as much 
as he could carry. There were politi- 
cians who seriously argued in favor of 
printing all the money the people wanted 
and giving everybody ‘‘his' share.’’ 
These demagogues commanded a large 
following. Their argument was as spe- 
cious and attractive to the worthless, 
the idle and the thoughtless as was 
Bryan’s argument for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

It is true that the government can 
print all the paper money its presses can 
run off, but also it is true that there 
must be, behind every obligation of 
every government as well as of every 
man, something with which to pay. 
| When a man strains his credit, no one 
| wants to trust him. When a govern- 


rag | 


>Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


| NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at | 


ment fails to have, behind its paper 
promises to pay, that with which to make 
payment, then nobody wants its bank 
bills. My older readers in the South 
will remember the trouble with Confed- 
erate money and its remarkable depreci- 
ation 

Everybody knows that we have been 
living in a period of hysterical denuncia- 
tion of corporations, railroads and men 
of wealth; but we will get over it. 
Evidences are cropping up in all direc- | 
tions. The Real Estate Exchange, of 
Newton, Kan., recently adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that ‘‘the present hyste- 
ria over the management of corporations 
is retarding the general growth and busi- 
ness of the country’’ and that ‘‘it is the 
sense of this meeting that the present 
attitude of numerous newspapers and 
periodicals, which seek to build up their | 
circulations by inflaming the public mind 
against railroad corporations, is injuring 
the best interests of the country,’’ ete. 
These resolutions are to be transmitted 
to other commercial bodies in Kansas 
and it is hoped that ‘‘a little leaven will 
leaven the whole lump.”’ 

The great State of New York, at the 
instigation of Governor Dix, who made 
a plea to the Legislature in behalf of 





the business interests of the State, has | 489 Fifth Ave., New York 


just repealed a drastic inheritance tax 
law passed under stress a year ago and 
which drove $400,000,000 of capital out 
of the State. If every thoughtful citi- 
zen who believes in the prosperity of 
the country and who has no use for 
muck-rakers and _ self-seeking dema- 
gogues would take his stand openly 
against further assaults on our railway 
and industrial corporations and on hon- 
estly accumulated wealth, we should get 
With 
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We Recommend 
For Investment 
GUARANTEED FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS 
Karpen Building . a eae ee ae 
Diesks Lumber & Coal Co. i» <i at 


Tremont Lumber Company 5° ,.% 
Choctaw Lumber Company ; 6% 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
With No Bonded Indebtedness 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ... . 6'.% 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler - 634% 
McCrum-Howell Company ..... 7% 
American Piano Company .... . 7'.% 


Special circulars describing these issues may 
be had on application 


GEORGE H. BurRR & Co. 


BANKERS 
41 Wall Street 


Chicago Re 
hansas City 


New York 


St. Louis 





Philadelphia 


San Franeiseo 

















Conservative Investors 


are advised to put their money in 
6% First Mortgages 
on Improved Farm Lands 
located in the famous Yazoo Valley. 


One of the few sections of the country where 
Statistical maps show business is increasing, 
failures are decreasing, and 


Land Values Are Rapidly Going Up 


The Heart of the Long-Staple Cotton District. 
All property inspected and titles examined by 
us. We guarantee values and titles. 
Write for circular describing mortgages of 
from $500 to $50,000. 
R. L. BILES & COMPANY 
609 New Bank of Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











HIGH GRADE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Specialist in 


Gen'l Motors Notes and Stocks 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks, 
Correspondence Solicited, 


S. V. D. WHITE, 60 Broadway, N. Y. City 








( INTEREST 


Reinvest Your | DIVIDENDS 


PROFITS 


N. Y. Real Estate Bonds 
COMBINING) '°S% SAFETY — 
New York Realty Owners 


Write for Booklet 18. 

















The Correspondence Course 
Studied by Famous Men 


For 21 years bankers, corporation 
officials, prominent lawyers, educa- 
tors, labor leaders, city, state and 
federal officials,ministers,physicians 
and army officers have been trained 
by us. We can doit for you, if you’ve 
got the “stuff” in you. Complete 
courses,bac ked up by personal help. 
Graduates practicing in every state, 
Takes oulyspare time and littlecash, 
Write for catalogue and“ evidence.” 








fairly good crops and normal business 
conditions, we should see a rapid and 
splendid return of prosperity. Factories 
would restime on full time, prices of 


commodities would strengthen, working- | 


men would be employed and the only 
class that would be idle would be the 
demagogues, the muck-rakers and the 
yellow journalists. 

Signs of strength are manifesting 
themselves at intervals in the stock 
market. Railroads are economizing and 
preparing to spend money once more on 
improvements and equipments. Mer- 
chants are feeling freer to replenish de- 
pleted stocks of goods. We are getting 
down to hard pan. The East had its 
panic in 1907 and has quite recovered 
from its disastrous effects. There has 
been some slowing down in business in 
the West, the Northwest, the South and 
on the Pacific coast, but the American 
people recuperate quickly. I still be- 
lieve that the business outlook will show 
a substantial improvement before the 
close of the year. 

S., McSherrysport, Pa.: Seaboard Air Line Ad- 
justment 5's are a fair investment at present prices 
and the Seaboard stocks offer fine opportunities for 
speculation. 

J.J.W., Lorain, O.: 1.1 certaifly do not advise you 
to buy the stock of any industrial that is being ped- 


died around on such a plan as you refer to and that 
does not fully establish its standing. The experi- 


| ence of an untold number of investors in properties 


' 


of this kind ought to be a warning to the public. 
Better buy something that is listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 2. I never heard of the mining stock to 
which you refer. 

P., Springfield, Mo.: I would be exceedingly care- 
ful in purchasing lands situated in distant States. 

suit has been started in Chicago by an investor 
against one of these companies in Florida, charging 
fraud. It is shown that the land was retailed at $5 
an acre while it cost the company only 10 cents an 
acre. Pay no attention to the printed statements 
which give exaggerated values to properties, includ- 
ing oil, mines, magazines and plantations. 


(Continued on page 161.) 
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SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 








American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
SSE 


“SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from _ $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience need- 
ed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical 
Experience as a Salesman and earn a good gal- 
ary while you are learning. Write today for full 
particulars, list of good positions we now have 
open and testimonials from hundreds of men 
recently placed in good positions. 

Address Nearest Office, Dept. 190 
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tee Tee Kenose Che Seattle ‘New Orieens 


| ) Hotp Fasr 
PAPER CLIPS 


ARE ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 
AS THE. BEST BECAUSE THEY 
Are free from projecting points that injure the hands 
and papers. 

Will not pick up other papers on the desk or in the 
letter file. 

Can be used on the CORNER as well as on top of the sheet. 

Will hold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 

Cost no more than inferior clips. 

Are quickly applied or removed 

Can be used over and over. 

Do not mutilate the paper. 

Always hold their shape. 

| Cannot tangle or tear. 
Are the strongest. 




















In boxes of 100, 15c.; 2 boxes 2c. ; 
Cartons, ten boxes, 1,000 Clips, $ 
Cartons, Gfty boxes, 5,000 Clips, $4.50. 


CUTTER-TOWER CO. 


403. HATHAWAY BUILDINO 
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AUGUST TENTH, 1911 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


Lake Placid, N. Y.: The capital of the Sonora 
very large considering the undeveloped char- 
r of its property. It looks highly speculative. 
Cleveland, O.: 1. I do not advise acceptance 
the option. Await developments. 2. Neither 
any connection with Wall Street and I have no 
able data. 
; St., New York: I certainly would average up 
Southern Pacific on any recession Unless ex- 
rdinary conditions prevail you ought to make 
fit instead of a loss 
L.. Denver, Col,: U. S. Light and Heat 
pays 7 per cent. and sells around 8. Write for 
-riptive Circular E’’ to Walston H. Brown & 
Bros.. members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 45 Wall 
et, New York 
Preston, la Bay State is one of the Law- 
foolish tips that cost a good many persons a lot 
ney It is worthless, but if a stock market 
such as we had a few years ago, should recur 
might be a chance of getting out without a 
That would be the only reason for holding on 


Baltimore, Md I have constantly urged my 
rs not to speculate in the mining, plantation 
agazine and other stocks exploited on grossly 
erated statements of their possibilities. Your 
ence with Cobalt Central is that of thousands 
F I do not believe in sending good money 


bad 

\. M., Chicago, Ill The statement that J. P 
in, when he loaned the banks $50,000,000 dur- 
e panic of 1907 did it only for the benefit of 
wn pocket, having received 10 per cent. for the 

‘ is yithout basis in fact, but I suppose 

body who knows nothing about the facts will 
tinue to believe it. 
| Richmond, Ind.: Your experience is like that 
iny others who have ventured into mining 
ositions, forgetting that development usually 
quires very heavy expenditures The well-devel- 
vd and profitable properties do not peddle their 
shares in the market t is better to take a small 
loss than to go deeper into a project of which the end 
may not be in sight. 

Six Per Cent., Portland, Ore.: Write to George H. 
Burr & Co., bankers, 41 Wall Street, New York, for 
information concerning their offer of the first pref. 
stock of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, guaranteed 
investment yielding 6°4 per cent. This firm has just 
issued a very interesting pamphlet on high-class in- 
dustrial stocks which can be had on request. It 
enumerates a number of the best issues showing 
their average earnings available for preferred divi- 
dends in the last six years. It will interest you. 

Spec, Philadelphia, Pa.: The aeroplane industry 
is just developing as a money-making enterprise. If 
it continues to develop, as everyone believes it will, 
it may become an industry that will rival automobile 
making. The offer of the Moisant pref. stock at par 
(310) with a 50 per cent. bonus in common has attract- 
ed favorable comment because of the moderate 
capitalization of the company, the success of the 
Moisant enterprises, and the business standing of 
the directors. The fact that the pref. stock has a 
par value of $10 has led to generous subscriptions 
by small subscribers desiring to take a speculative 
venture in one of the most wonderful of all our new 
industries. Write to the Moisant International 
Aviators, Times Bldg., New York, for a beautiful 
illustrated free booklet and mention Jasper. 


New YorK, August 3, 1911 JASPER. 


- 
Cider Vinegar Must Go! 


HE ASTONISHING revelation is 
made that pure-food legislation 
has produced a monopoly in an in- 

ferior product. The agricultural law of 
New York prohibits the sale of vinegar 
which has not an acidity equivalent to 
the presence of at least four and one-half 
per cent., by weight, of absolute acetic 
acid. Since acidity is most desirable in 
vinegar, this seems to be a proper re- 
quirement; but pure apple cider vine- 
gar, it is said, will not develop this 
amount of acetic acid. In any event, it 
is without question that all pure apple 
cider will not do so, for there are in the 


Stronger Than Meat. 
A JUDGE’S OPINION OF GRAPE-NUTS. 


A gentleman who has acquired a judi- 
cial turn of mind from experienc2 on the 
bench out in the Sunflower State writes 
a carefully considered opinion as to the 
value of Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

‘For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has 
been a prominent feature in our bill of 
fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, 
nutty flavour has become an indispensa- 
ble necessity in my family’s every-day 
life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful 
and beneficial, and has enabled us to 
practically abolish pastry and pies from 
our table, for the children prefer Grape- 
Nuts and do not crave rich and unwhole- 
some food. 

‘“‘Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a preventive of 
disease it is beyond value. 
particularly impressed by the beneficial 
effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blem- 
ishes, skin eruptions, ete. It clears up 
the complexion wonderfully. 

‘As to its nutritive qualities, my ex- 
perience is that one small dish of Grape- 
Nuts is superior to a pound of meat for 
breakfast, which is an important consid- 
eration for any one. It satisfies the ap- 
petite and strengthens the power of 
resisting fatigue, while its use involves 
none of the disagreeable consequences 
that sometimes follow a meat break- 
fast." Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

tead the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
reason,’”’ ‘ 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


I have been | 


cellars of farmers all over the 
thousands of barrels of such vinegar 
which cannot be put on the market be- 
cause of this peculiar kink in the agri- 
cultural law. All over the State, too, 
village grocers have been fined for sell- 
ing a pure apple vinegar because it did 
not come up to the artificial legal] stand- 
ard of acidity. In the case of a firm 
that had just opened a small store at 
Cooperstown, the government came 
down upon them suddenly with a fine of 
$200. Unable to meet the unexpected 
demand, the new firm was compelled to 
sell out, though the vinegar in question 
had been purchased from a _ near-by 
farmer and was perfectly pure. 

Note how legalized vinegar can be ob- 
tained. A cider which a certain fruit 
company is said to manufacture by 
slowly straining water through the pulp 
of apples after the cider has been 
pressed out of them develops the amount 
of acid required by law and gives that 
company a virtual monopoly of the cider 
vinegar business of the State. We ven- 
ture to assert that every housekeeper 
would prefer to have vinegar made in 
the old-fashioned way from pure apples, 
even though its acidity would not rep- 
resent four and one-half per cent. 
There has been no better legislation in 
recent years than that for the protection 
of the food supply of the people, but, as 
we have frequently pointed out, we 
have suffered from numerous fads and 
fancies in this field. The vinegar law 
of New York appears to be one of many 
instances where great injustice is done 
to an industry without affording any 
benefit or protection to the public. 


a 
Give Men a Church Job. 


ORE men would be active in the 
M church if given something to be 
active about. An age eager to 

do things cannot be satisfied with the 
contemplative side of religion. Fred 
Smith, the virile campaign leader of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement 
holds that in giving the men of the 
church something to do, the movement 
will answer the old question, ‘‘Why 


don’t men go to church?’’ This move- 


ment, which, beginning in the fall, is to | 


sweep the length and breadth of the 
land, is to be evangelistic, but not en- 
tirely evangelistic. Evangelistic cam- 
paigns we have had before in abundance, 


but this movement is different in that | 


it provides well-organized departments 
of work, and especially in its purpose to 
leave behind in all centers visited a 
‘practical and modern plan for con- 
tinued work in every church and Sunday 
school.’’ 

In no censorious spirit it should be 
said that the church is to-day without a 
|definite and clear-cut program. More 
| slowly than other institutions, the church 
has failed to adapt itself to present con- 
ditions. Thousands of churches, with 
totally changed environment, are follow- 
ing the traditional methods of the rural 
or village church of a century ago. The 
social problem of to-day is_ infinitely 
complex and new methods must be de- 
vised to meet it. Churches, in order to 
get the best return on the vast invest- 
ments of money they represent, must be 


conducted in a modern, businesslike 
way. Without detracting in the least 
from the inspirational side of the 


church, the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement has perhaps its greatest op- 
portunity in suggesting a program of 
work for all churches, big or little, ur- 
ban or rural. 


+ 


Fair Play for Gun Makers. 


AIR PLAY is a jewel and everybody 
is entitled to it. Most unjustly 
the allegation has been made that 

the manufacturers of magazine shotguns 
have been opposed to legislation to re- 
strict the slaughter of game. The sug- 
| gestion is even offered that the gun and 
ammunition makers were attempting to 
subsidize the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, with their uncondi- 
tional offer of $25,000 annually for five 
years for the purpose of a big, broad 
and comprehensive game _ protection 
movement. If one stopped to think, he 
would see at once, as the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company points out in 
a public letter, that ‘‘the makers of 
magazine shotguns are enthusiastic and 
practical game protectionists. This at- 
titude is not due to any altruistic rea- 
sons, but is prompted by purely selfish 
motives. The salvation of their busi- 


In answering advertisements please mention 


State | 
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at Par with a Bonus of 


Capital $1,000,000. - 


THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL 


purchased. 


in active use in Europe. 


growing concern. 


ALFRED J. MOISANT, President and Treasurer. 

ADOLPH E. WUPPERMANN, Secretary. 

W. J TAYLOR, Capitalist, 3 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

H. W. JACOBS, Asst. Supt. of Motor Power, Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Topeka, Kan. 


heavy duty. 


MOISANT factory in Fuly, 1977. 


July 74, 1977, reports: 


the MOISANT AVIATORS. 


Inc. 


Telephone, Bryant 7451. 


anes, persons desiring a course of aero) 


7% Cumulative Preferred Treasury Stock 


THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AVIATORS 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, 1910 


{ $500,000. 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
( $500,000. 


Stock full paid and non-assessable. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Treasury Stock at par, shares $10. each, with 
a bonus of one share of Common for every two shares of Preferred 


The ENORMOUS profits of the aeroplane industry in the United States are plainly indicated 
by present conditions in Europe, where over $500,000. was earn 
firms that took intelligent advantage of this new field. Over 3,000 aeroplanes are now 

THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE HAS OR. 

DERED 384 AEROPLANES TO BE DELIVERED IN ONE YEAR FOR 

USE IN THE ARMY. The demand for aeroplanes in this country is now increas- 

ing by leaps and bounds, and the Moisant Aeroplane enjoys the highest reputation, and 

is indorsed by the world’s leading aviators. 


THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AVIATORS, Inc., are the foremost aeroplane 


manufacturers on the North American Continent. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The income of the company is derived from three sources, which you are invited to investigate : 
1. Visit the MOISANT Factory at 276-278-280 Ninth Avenue, New York City. 
See aeroplanes being made, profit $1,000. each—16 constructed in three months. We 
purpose to increase our facilities and enlarge our plant to a capacity of 500 aeroplanes a 
year and to manufacture aeroplane motors and parts now imported from France under 
Factory now running day and night. 
2. Visit the MOISANT AVIATION SCHOOL at Garden City, with the 1200- 
acre aviation field. A 2 1-2-mile straightaway course. See the scholars making daily 
flights. We purpose to establish nine additional schools. 
3. THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AVIATORS’ EXHIBITIONS — 
touring the states, presenting the world’s greatest aviators—ROLAND G. GARROS, 
RENE SIMON, RENE BARRIER, EDMOND AUDEMARS, ST CROIX 
JOHNSTONE, ABRAM RAYGORODSKY, ANDRE HOUPERT, JOHN J. 
FRISBIE, FERDINAND E. DE MURIAS, MISS HARRIET QUIMBY. 


From January Ist to July 16th, receipts from cash prizes, bonuses, and 
percentage of gate receipts amounted to $144,339.08. 


On July 27, 1911, St. Croix Fohnstone broke all records for speed and distance, g hour 
duration, 2160 miles, in a MOISANT monoplane 


Profits in the Aeroplane Industry ! 
Would you like to share in similar profits? 
The Daily Consular and Trade Reger issued By the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., 


he first balance sheet of air navigation ever published 
pany—covering a period of two months, shows a 15% dividend. 


Visit THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AVIATORS’ Executive Offices. See the 


statistics on aeroplanes and the 500,000 news clippings relating to flying machines and 


If you cannot visit the Factory, Aviation School or Offices, send in your subscription with New 
York draft. check or money order, for the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock with the 50% 
bonus of Common Stock. Mail the coupon and we will mail literature promptly. 


THE MOISANT INTER- 
NATIONAL AVIATORS, 


Times Building, New York City 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending purchasers of Mono- 


ne instruction at our 
oes. and } 


—_ 


50% of Common Stock 


Common Stock. 


Par value $10. a share. 


AVIATORS, Inc., offers $250,000. 


last year by two 


Now an established PRODUCING 


EDWIN E. BUSH, Asst. Gen. Traffic Mgr., Amer- 
ican Express Co., New York City. 


JAMES S. HERRMAN, Trustee, Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City: 


CHRISTOPHER J. LAKE, Vice-President, The 
Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


built in America at the 


72% Dividends per Month 


that of a Munich Com- 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE MOISANT INTERNATIONAL AVIATORS, 
Times Bldg., New York. 


Gentlemen : Please mail me details of your 7% 
Preferred Stock offering. 





empstead School and promoters of 
contests are requested to ess this 


























ness depends upon the continuance of 
game shooting.’’ 

Favoring a strict enforcement of the 
law, they naturally object to discrimi- 
nating against any type of shoulder gun 
under the complete control of the user. 
When one is informed that the two larg- 
est makers of magazine guns are also 


the two largest manufacturers of shot- | 


gun ammunition in the world, the latter 
branch of the business producing seven 
times the revenue of the former, it is 
easily seen that the very life of their 
business in both departments depends 
upon game preservation through strict 
law enforcement. The best answer to 
all criticisms is that two great indus- 
tries, representing an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars and employing over ten 
thousand people, would hardly bend 
their efforts to the extermination of 
game when this would in effect mark 
the destruction of their business. 
—.. => 
‘Education Against Lawlessness. 


O ACCUSE the public schools of 
breeding lawlessness -is grossly 

unjust. Nevertheless, they may 
be able to do much under intelligent 
leadership to overcome what is fast be- 
coming an American characteristic. 
The National Education Association in 
its convention at San Francisco received 
from on of its committees a report out- 


| sacrifice ; 





begins with the teaching in the kinder- 
garten of tidiness, obedience and self- 
considers in the grammar 
grade the inculcating of individual vir- 
tues, like patriotism, courage, determi- 


|nation, and concludes with a high-schco! 
| course covering the relations of individ- 


uals to society, to a vocation and to the 
state, and the study of the family as the 
foundation of society. To make the 
scheme thoroughly efficacious, private 
and church schools should be called upon 
to adopt it. We should then have all 
educational institutions co-operating 
with the home—the place of greatest in- 
fluence, afterall, ina matter of this kind. 

Education lends itself always to law 
and order and no attack has been more 
ill-founded than that which lays prevail- 
ing lawlessness at the door of the public 
school, At the same time the schools 
will do well to adopt the graded moral 


|instruction course outlined by the Na- 


tional Education Association. The plan 
is to be commended for providing moral 
instruction that shall be definite and 
systematic in place of what has in the 
past been perhaps too general and un- 


organized. 
qe <j 
An Eye to the Future. 
‘ife—‘‘Why did you refuse to give 
that man the rooms?’’ 
Husband—“‘‘ He looked so ill-tempered, 


lining a tentative course of instruction | I was afraid I should never summon up 


to combat this tendency. 


“Leslie's Weekly.” 


The course| courage to raise his rent later on.”’ 








DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 





Fire Fighting 
and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can 
put out a small fire if each man works 
by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, they 
can put out a larger fire. But the same 
twenty men on the brakes of a “hand 
tub” can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that 
the bucket brigade seems futile by 
comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away 
beyond the “hand tub.” Mechanics 
build a steam fire engine, miners dig 
coal to feed it, workmen build reser- 
voirs and lay pipes so that each nozzle- 
man and engineer is worth a score of 
the old-fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only 
team work butalso modern tools anda 


vast system of supply and distribution. | 


The Bell telephone system is an ex- 
ample of co-operation between 75,- 
000 stockholders, 120,000 employees 
and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to- 
date plant. Years of time and hundreds 
of millions of money have been put 
into the tools of the trade; 


into the | 


building of a nation-wide network of | 


lines; into the training of men and the 
working out of methods. 
the Bell System of today—a union of 
men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety 
million people. 


The result is | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 








Universal Service 





WHITE ROCK 
“PUNCH 


One pint of unfer- 
mented 


grape 


juice. 
A emall cup of gran- 
ulated sugar. 
The juice of two lem- 
ons and two oranges. | 
One quart of i 
WHITE ROCK. 
Plenty of ice. 
Add sliced fruit as 


desired 


“a , 








What Would it be Worth to Yeu 








If, by a series of swift key strokes, you could verify your postings | 





tories in one-third the time; 
prorates costs, etc. 

A machine working like a typewriter that will help you to such 
results is worth a trial, isn’t ix? 


in a few minutes each day. 
—And by the same means extend and check all incoming and out- | lay their hands on one Heinrich Richter. 
going bills in one-sixth the time it takes to do it mentally. 


—Figure simple and chain discount in one-sixth the time ; 
foots and extends piece-work payrolls, | 


THERE’S ONE MACHINE THAT WILL DO IT-IT'S THE 








Easy to learn, rapid, durable, 
accurate. It is an invaluable 
assistant in every department of 
accounting. 


_ FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 





as 






MULTIPLIES e SVBTRACTS 


1729 North Paulina Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO METAL TOUCHES THE SKIN 


Ton. 








Write for booklet “‘Rapid Me- 
chanical Calculation;’’ or the 
machine itself on free trial, pre- 
paid, U. S. or Canada. 





DIVIDES 








At the best shops- or by mail 
¥ Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 





invene | 


| bourne, 


|me boy, I know all about you. 


'*Swan,’ 


| bride in Melbourne! 


The Courtship of Seaman 
O’ Hara 


(Continued from page 152.) 


‘‘Nemo”’ Sullivan, perceiving this 
maneuver, grunted, 
**Look at ‘Red’ Mitchell makin’ up to 


the rookie!’’ 

And, forthwith, all hands gathered 
about the solitary figure and scoffed. 

**Well, my lad, what do you think of 
the outfit? Do they work you like this 
on the outside?’’ asked one. 

‘Look at them hands!’’ another piped 
up. ‘‘I guess he was a barber.’’ 

‘‘Or a maneekure artist,’’ 
a third. 

The unfortunate butt of these 
made no reply; he merely glared at his 
tormentors. He was astranger to them 
all; but, with eight hundred men in a 
crew and changes in personnel of con- 
stant occurrence, no one could begin to 
know all of his shipmates. True, this 
man had some wonderful yarn to spin, 
posing as a shanghaied American citi- 
zen. This tale, however, had reached 
the ears of only the bluejackets in the 
hold, who set him down for a recruit 
temporarily out of his head. 

Finally, the too short respite over, 
the petty officer in charge of the gang 
once more set them to work. 

ae 

As the ‘‘rookie’’ seemed slow in re- 
suming his shovel, the coxswain unbur- 
dened himself of a few choice phrases: 

‘‘Here, you chicken-hearted, lily-liv- 
ered son of a scullion, grab the butt end 
of that there shovel and turn to!”’ 

So the recruit once more resumed his 
task. He had worked until he was on 
the verge of collapse, when ‘‘Red’’ 
Mitchell and Denis O’Hara, noting his 
condition, half carried him out of the 
hold and up an iron ladder to the gallery 
of the collier. As they laid him on the 
deck and bathed his temples with ice 
water, he gasped, 

‘‘For the Lord’s sake, get me out of 
this! I’m no sailor, I tell you. My 
name’s Richter; I’m an American citi- 
zen.”’ 

‘*Red’”’ Mitchell thought that the man 
was crazy, but O’ Hara, deluging himself 
with water, succeeded in making his 
features recognizable. 

**Do you know me?”’ 
ing at Richter. 

‘*You fiend!’’ shouted the latter. ‘‘Of 
course I do; and I’ll settle scores with 
you when I get out of this!”’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell your troubles to 
the officer of the deck when you were 
brought on board?’’ Denis asked calmly. 

**Because they hustled me on board 
and sent me down into this collier be- 
fore I had a chance to explain.”’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell him your trou- 
bles?’’? was O’Hara’s next question, as 
he pointed to the deck of the collier, 
where Hartly, the divisional officer, was 
striding back and forth, puffing at a 


suggested 


sallies 


he queried, peer- 


cigarette. 
**All these devils were working with 
you; they wouldn’t let me up for an} 


instant.’’ 
se 

**You really believe that you can fool 
me, do you?”’ asked Denis. ‘‘Do you 
think I’d believe that any able-bodied 
man shanghaied out here aboard a bat- 
tleship wouldn’t lift a finger to prove 
who he was, unless there was a reason 
for his keeping quiet? Do you want to 
know that reason? Well, it’s because 
the New York police are very anxious to 


| Counterfeiting government money’s the 
charge. And if this affair reaches the 
ears of the American consul at Mel- 
you stand a fine show for extry- 
dition or whatever you call it. You see, 
Your 
only hope of salvation is to stay aboard 
this collier until she gets clear of the 
Alaska. 

“There are your clothes, Denis 
added, as he kicked a bundle in the cor- 
ner. ‘‘I brought ’em aboard-—didn’t 
have to wear ’em. 
to get these rags from a deserter. 

**Now,’’ he concluded, 
here; stow yourself away somewhere, 
and don’t let me ever lay me eyes upon 
your ugly features again. And just one 
more bit of advice. I’ll have you know 


9 


| that some fine day this week, before we 
.sail, when I get the coal dust scrubbed 


off me face, the little fool and I are go- 
ing to get spliced for keeps. If you’re 
wise, you'll kape well clear of the 
or the divil there’ll be to pay 
when O’Hara goes ashore to claim his 


7? 





Had the good luck 
| 


‘“get out of | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


Guaranteed to reach more than 
340,000 


homes every week. 


AGENTS 


WANTED ‘ for men's ates eas 
f ! ~ t ’ 
fo 3 i 
Latest styles and lowest p pa A 
isiness and make a spler ~ y b 
p subject to examinat ‘ antee fit , 
ager i sans W se t Union Lal 
REG AL 1 ALLORING CO., 245 Regal Bidg., Chicago 
WANTED Men and women. yy and 
from 1 to 12 needed i off . \ rgt eat o 


COMMERCIAL SIL PPLY C., “2 Broadway, 


FREE SAMPLE *: 


Merat Seen Oo.. 448 North 


New York City 


Clark Ste et 


PATENTS 
For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and 


PATENTS # eset eitese 


bring from $5000 to 10 Million Dollars; and for books 
of Intense Interest to Inventors, send 8c postage to 
Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept.9], Sarrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS Build Fortunes for You 
oer tyes Sanaa tell how; als 


what to invent Write 

PD. SW raco., 311 oth Street.W ashington, D.( 
PATENTS gp deg ad POSSIBILITIES s 7T2-page treat 
ent free n request; tells what to i: nt and wil 

to sell it '\ ite today 
H. &. Hill, 909 MeGill Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
PATENTS (otic Sirs cot 

t su ’ FREE. High t ref 
__E. E. VROOMAN, Pat. Atty., 862 F, Washington, dD. C. 
MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLES — 1911 M. M. Touring Mode! 
Has more good features than all others. Idler, free 
engine, roller bearings, very powerful, mighty hill 
climber. Simple, easy to control and handle. Agent 
wanted. — M. M. Company, Brockton, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


w S105 


Do you kno’ 


will buy a good lot in New York City ? 
Only 17 cents a day. Perfect title. Certain profit. Write 
r call today. New York City Subdivision Co., 1140 
Singer Bldg., New York. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 
For Sale Half interest in the best manufac- 


turing and jobbing business in the 

Southwest. Applicant for this opportunity must have at 
~ ast $18,000.00 cash | give best of references as to in 
grity and ability is a snap for the right part 


A. -M. LUTES, 229 West 9th St., Oklahoma City, eit parts. 


Earn $10 to $15 a Week and hold your 


position besides 
No C anvassing. We, as manufacturers of patented 
just in season spec ialtie *s, have new easy mail orde 
plans to keep our factories busy. We furnish every- 
thing. Large profits. Small capital. Experienc 
unnecessary. If you are one of the want- to-me- 
ahead kind, write for our most modern plans 
Sworn statement. J. M. ng Mfg. Co., 153 Pease 





Bidg., Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BIG MONEY W RITING SONG: Ss. THOUSANDS O} 
dollars for anyone who can write successful words « 

music. Past experience unnecessary Send us your sor 

poems, with or without music, or write for free partic :- 

lars. ACCEPTANCE Gl ARANTEED IF AVAILABLI 
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ure copyright. 
Dugdale Co, ’ 


» Dept. 218, Washington, D. r 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the 


way to good 


Government positions I can coach you by mai 
small cost —_ particulars free to any American cit 
zen of eighteen or over. Write t« aay for Booklet FE 811, 
Karl Hopkins a ashing ton, D.C, 


Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates, quick time 
on — pusehold goods to & from Western 


ints, 443 Marquette Bldg , Chicago 
Bos ow n | 217 Front St., San Francis: 
42 Whitehall Bidg., New Y« 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
1501 Ww right Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
q EARN swe 


ecan positively show you by maii HOW TO INCREAS" YOUR 
eat ARY. Book mailed fre Page-Davis, Dept. 42, _Chieago Til, 


736 Old South Bldg 


Our Copyrighted Book and Typewritten Scenario 
is all you need to learn to write moving picture plays, 
Both sent for 31. Particulars free 

PHOTO-PLAY SY NDICATE, Box 20, Cleveland, oO. 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
.) PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious write me 
today, No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Re al 

) Estate business by mail; appoint you Spec ial 
) Representative of my Company in your town 
y] start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 

Capital to tfor life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


MATIOMAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M-21 Marden Ballding 
Washington, D. O. 














R. R. MARDEN 
President 








THE HONE DOES IT 


all make 
finishes on a leather 


At all dealers. 
Price, $3.00 


Complete, prepaid 
Send fer catalog 
A.C. Hayven & Co. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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(Valley GEMS 
VALLEY 
See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are ch mical whi! 
sapphires --- LOOK like Din 
monds, Stand acid and fire dix 
mond tests. So hard they easil! 
gate ha file and will cut glass. Br! 
ancy guaranteed 25 years. All mount: 
in 4K ‘solid gol diamond mountings. Will send y: 
_ style ring, pin or stud for examination---all chare 
paid---no money in advance. Write today for f 
ihuatiase d booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co. H 719 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Moving vrotare Machines ws'ney 
A wonderful tree A MM 
big money entertaining the publi 
No limit to the profits, showing | 
churches, school houses, lodge 
theatres, "etc. We show you how t 
conduct the business, furnishir 
complete outfit. No experien 
whatever is necessary. If you war’ 
to make $15.00 to $150.00 @ nig! 
write today and Jearn how, Cat 
logue Free. Distributors of Moving 


The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones 
of safety blades on a stone hone, 
strop like the barber. 







































fleture Machines, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines. ete 
| Carcaeo PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St,, Dept.214 Chieag: 
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Motorist’s Column | 


Automobile Bureau 


JOHNSTON 


ers desiring information about motor Cars, trucks and delivery wagons, accessories 
< or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Automobile Bureau, Leslie's Weekly, 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Col 


HENRY SANDERSON. 
President Automobile Club 
of 
America. 


OTOR-CAR buyers during the 
M coming selling season are to ob- 
tain greater value for the 
amount of money they invest in auto- 
mobiles than ever before, a fact proved 
beyond argument by the known plans 
and announcements of the leading manu- 
facturers of this country. Not only 
have a number of the best known mak- 
ers reduced the list prices of their cars 
for the coming season, but, in addition, 
practically every big concern is prepar- 
ing to give greater value in improved 
ears and including equipment for which 
additional charges have been made in 
the past. Ina less spectacular manner, 
perhaps, greater value is to be given to 
buyers in the inspection and service de- 
partments that are either being installed 
or enlarged by practically all of the 
leading motor-car manufacturing con- 
cerns. More than ever before, attention 
is being given to bringing out cars that 
ean be driven by women, as the shrewd 
makers realize the great influence ex- 
erted by members of the fair sex. Ifa 
man’s wife or his sister can drive his 
ear during the day when he is engaged 
at his office, the agent for the car is 
much more likely to have no trouble dis- 
posing of his allotment than if the car 
required the strength of some male 
member of the family for its operation. 
One of the healthiest signs of the 
motor-truck industry is that many firms 
that have heretofore produced nothing 
but big trucks, with very large carrying 
capacity, are now turning their atten- 


tion to bringing out vehicles of two tons | 


There are thousands 
and thousands of small merchants all 
over the country who could use the 
smaller delivery wagons to advantage, 
out who would have no use at all for the 
five-ton trucks that have been the sole 
output of a number of the best known 
makers, 


and less capacity. 


W. A. E., Norfolk: Route from Nor- 
folk to Philadelphia—Drive through 
Portsmouth, Drivers, Suffolk, Windsor, 
Zuni, Wakefield, Waverly, Disputanta, 
Petersburg and Chester to Richmond; 
then through Solomons, Ashland, Golans- 
Ville, Thornburg and Massaponax to 
Fredericksburg. From the latter city 
the most direct route to Washington is 
through Stafford, Dumfries, Lorton and 
Alexandria. What is said to be the 
best route is from Fredericksburg 
through Hartwood, Somerville, Warren- 
ton, New Baltimore, Centerville, Fair- 
fax and Alexandria. -From Washington 
80 through Bladensburg, Hyattsville, 
Beltsville, Laurel, Elkridge and St. 
Denis to Baltimore. From the latter 
city drive through Towson, Lock Raven, 
Glenarm, Belair, Havre de Grace, Perry- 
Ville, Theodore, Elkton, Newark, Mar- 
shalltown, Wilmington, Chelsea, Chester 
and Darby into Philadelphia. 

C.E. P., Milton: Route from Chicago 
to Bretton Woods, via Albany—From 


Chicag drive through Washington 
deight Kensington, Riverdale, Dalton, 
ak Glen, Lansing, Munster, Highland, 
Hobart Christman, Chesterton, Burdick, 
Michigan City, Rolling Prairie, New 





o 
lrade 


We answer inquiries free of charge. 





mick 


CHARLES CLIFTON. 


President Automobile Board 


ALFRED REEVES. 

general 

sales manager United States 
Motor Company 


Vice 


president and 


Carlisle, to South Bend. From the lat- 
ter city drive through Mishawaka, Os- 
ceola, Goshen, Benton, Ligonier, Wa- 
waka, Brimfield, Kendallville, Waterloo, 
Butler, Edgerton, Bryan, Stryker, Arch- 
bold, Wauseon, Delta, Swanton and 
Caraghar into Toledo. From the latter 
city drive through Stony Ridge, Le- 


moyne, Woodville, Fremont, Clyde, 
3ellevue, Castalia, Sandusky, Huron, : 
Ashmont, Rumsey Park, Vermillion, 


Lorain, Beach Park, Rocky River, into 
Cleveland. From the latter city drive 
through Euclid, Wickliffe, Willoughby, 
Mentor, Painesville, Madison, Geneva, 
Saybrook, Ashtabula, North Kingsville, | 
Conneaut, West Springfield, East | 
Springfield, Girard, Fairview, Weigle- | 
town, Erie, Wesleyville, Harbor Creek, 
Ripley, Forsyth, Westfield, Portland, 
Brocton, Lamberton, Fredonia, Sheri- 
dan, Silver Creek, Irving, Farnum, 
Evans Center, into Buffalo. Leaving | 
Buffalo, drive through Bowmansville, 
Mill Grove, Crittenden, Corfu, Batavia, 
Churchville, North Chili, Rochester, 





Pittsford, Mendon, Iona, East Bloom- | 
field, Holcomb, McMillin Corners, Can- 


andaigua, Geneva, Waterloo, Seneca 
Falls, Auburn, Sennett, Elbridge and 
Camillus into Syracuse. . Then drive | 


through Fayetteville, Mycanae, Chitte- | 
nango, Sullivan, Quality Hill, Wamps- | 
ville, Oneida Castle, Sherrill, Vernon, 
Kirkland, New Hartford, Utica, Deer- | 
field, Schuyler, Herkimer, Little Falls, | 
St. Johnsville, Nelliston, Palatine 


| Bridge, Sprakers, Yosts, Fonda, Tribes 


Hill, Amsterdam, Hoffmans, Scotia, 
Schenectady, into Albany. 

From Albany drive through Loudon- 
ville, Newtonville, Latham Corners, 
Watervliet, Troy, Brunswick Center, 
Haynersville, Raymertown, Pittstown, 
Potter Hill, Hoosick, Bennington Cen- 
ter, Bennington, Woodford City, Wood- 
ford, Searsburg, Wilmington, East Wil- 
mington, West Marlboro, Marlboro, 
West Brattleboro, Brattleboro, East 
Drummerston, Putney, Westminster, 
Bellows Falls, North Walpole, South | 
Charlestown, Charlestown, North 
Charlestown, Claremont, Chandler’s 
Mills, Kelleyville, Newport, Guild, 
Sunapee, Sunapee Lake, Georges Mills, 
New London, Crocketts Corners, Elkins, 
Wilmot Flat, Cilleyville, West An- 
dover, South Danbury, Danbury, Bris- 
tol, Plymouth, West Crampton, West 


Thornton, Woodstock, North Woodstock, 
through Franconia Notch, Echo Lake, 
Twin Mountain House to Bretton Woods. 
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Worn-QOut Tires Made New 


Your old tires can be made like new at a low cost. 
—don’t buy new ones 





Don't throw them away 


don’t have them vulcanized. OUR EXCLUSIVE 


‘PROCESS MAKES YOUR OLD TIRES PUNCTURE PROOF 


AND SKID PROOF. Hundreds of motorists are getting thousands of 






miles out of old tires which they formerly threw away. Our 
Before . Ais 
: Treating 
Treat Triple Tread Process 





thicknesses of this 
eather. The outer ply extends 
down the sides of the case to the 
bulge, the second ply extends 
Then down over the bead. and the 


makes old tires new. We use are three 
the old casing as a foundation 
After the old loose rubber is 
removed this is covered by our 
vulcanizing compound 














the whole is covered with tough third ply takes the place of the 
wear-resisting French Chrome old rubber tread on the case 

Leather. This adheres firmly to Steel studs on the tread make 
the old case and the result is a the tire puncture and skid 
tire which has the resiliency of proof, and the flat head rivets 
the pneumatic and durability of on the side as far down as 





the best quality leather the outer ply comes protect it 
Where the wear comes there against rut wear 






EVERY TRIPLE TREAD IS GUARANTEED PER 
FECT IN MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
A POSTAL BRINGS FULL PARTICULARS. 


TRIPLE TREAD MANFG. CO., 1550 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
548 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 52 Gertie St., Winnipeg 

















THE TITLE “4K ING’? or au 


bottled beers has been earned by Anheuser- 
Busch for ‘The Old Reliable’? 





Budweiser 


It’s impossible to improve upon its Quality and Purity, because 
it is brewed only from the best materials and thoroughly aged 
in the largest storage cellars in the world. Its mildness and low 
percentage of alcohol makes it friends everywhere. 





Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pictures That Appeal to All 


THE CATALOGUE OF JUDGE ART PRINTS will be sent for 
ten cents. It contains miniature reproductions of pictures by 
such well-known artists as James Montgomery Flagg, C. Allan 
Gilbert, P. J. Monahan, C. Clyde Squires, and twelve others. 


Judge Prints, 225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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What Reciprocity Will Do for Us 


By 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAF 


, President of the 


United States 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—Although the bill ratifying the treaty of reciprocity with Canada has been passed by Congress and signed by the President, only the 


section referring to wood pulp, paper and paper board became immediately effective. 
ratified by the Canadian Parliament. 
The Conservatives in Parliament, however, so stoutly opposed the pact as to force an appeal to the country on the question. 


Before the remainder of the agreement goes into effect it must be 
The Liberal party is in power in Canada and the Premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and his followers favor the treaty. 


A general election for 


members of Parliament will shortly take place, and in the meantime the subject of reciprocity will be thoroughly discussed before and by the voters of the 


Dominion. 


NDER reciprocity with Cuba, which 
reduced the duties on each side 
twenty per cent., our trade with 

that country has doubled; under complete 
reciprocity or free trade with Porto 
Rico, our trade with that island has in- 
creased nearly fifteen times; under re- 
ciprocal relations with the Philippine 
Islands, our mutual trade has nearly 
doubled in less than a year; and yet, in 
the case of each of these changes, there 
was vehement discussion, bitter opposi- 
tion and wild prophecies of disastrous 
results. 

One of the great objects of the treaty 
was the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. It is perfectly evident from 
the statistics that our general lumber 
supply and our supply of spruce wood 
for paper making are being rapidly ex- 
hausted and that the effect of the dimi- 
nution of supply and the increase of de- 
mand is to put too high a price upon the 
rough lumber and wood pulp. Under 
the Payne tariff bill rough lumber is 
dutiable at $1.25. Under the reciproc- 
ity agreement that duty is removed. I 
submit that as lumber is essential to all 
classes, farmers and merchants; as the 
price has gone far beyond what it ever 
was in the past, and as our supply is 
being exhausted, we ought, when we 
can, to enlarge the sources from which 
our people may secure it at reasonable 
prices. 

It is of the highest importance not 
only to the consumers, but to the manu- 
facturers of prirt paper, in order that 
they may secure their raw material at 
2 reasonable price, to secure a letting 
down of the bars in Canada for the ex- 
portation of pulp wood. The provinces 
of Canada have control over the crown 
lands, in which nine-tenths of the pulp 
wood is grown, and they have imposed 
restrictions and export duties of various 
kinds upon the pulp wood in the crown 
lands, in order to prevent the export of 
the wood except in the form of paper. 
In order to induce the Canadian prov- 
inces, over whom the Dominion can ex- 
ercise no control, to lift the restrictions 
upon the exportation of their pulp wood, 
it is provided in the agreement that 
when paper is made in Canada from 
wood grown on land not under export 
restrictions, the paper may come into 
the United States free; and it is hoped 
that the difference of $5.75 between the 
duty on paper from restricted wood and 
no duty on paper made from unrestricted 
wood will induce the provinces to lift 
their restrictions. It seems to me that 
this is treating the paper manufacturers 
of the United States fairly. It is a 
provision calculated to secure to them a 
source of supply where they can get their 
wood at five dollars less a ton than in 
this country, with the disadvantage of 
a small competition of paper made in 
Canada from Canadian wood upon which 
there is no restriction. 

Canada is so far north that her agri- 
cultural products are practically limited 
to wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, live 
cattle, horses and dairy products. She 
cannot and does not raise more than one- 
sixth of one per cent. of the corn crop 
of the United States. She raises no cot- 
ton, she raises. but few vegetables, she 
raises but few hogs, because she has not 
the corn to feed them with; she is at 
present a great importer of all fruits, 
citrous and otherwise, from the United 
States; shejimports a large amount of 
cottonseed oil, which by the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty is now made free; she 
cannot fatten cattle as they are fattened 
in the United States, and therefore it 
has become very profitable for American 
farmers to import young cattle from 
Canada, even with the duty on them, 
and to fatten them for the Chicago mar- 
ket. The United States exports to 
Canada a great many more _ horses 
than she imports from Canada. She 
sends to Canada a much larger amount 
of potatoes than she receives from her. 
The United States exports to Canada 


proved at the next session of Parliament. 


about fifteen times as much of meat and 
dairy products as Canada exports to 
the United States. 

The only real importation of agricul- 
tural products that we may expect from 
Canada of any considerable amount will 
consist of wheat, barley, rye and oats. 
The world price of these four cereals is 
fixed abroad, where the surplus from the 
producing countries is disposed of, and 
is little affected by the place from which 
the supply is derived. Canadian wheat 
nets perhaps ten cents less a bushel to 
the producer than wheat grown in the 
Dakotas or in Minnesota, due to the fact 
that the cost of exporting that wheat 
and warehousing it and transporting it 
to Liverpool is considerably greater than 
the cost to the Dakota farmer of dispos- 
ing of his wheat to the millers of Minne- 
apolis or sending it abroad. If, now, 
the duty is to be taken off wheat and the 
Canadian wheat can come to the millers 


The Liberals expect.to win. 


dian farmers, whose protective system 
is not so prohibitive. This argument is 
not true. The average cost of living in 
the United States is not higher than it 
is inCanada. This is conclusively shown 
by two facts—first, that,in spite of the 
preference given to English products 
imported into Canada, the duty being 
334 per cent. less than that imposed on 
goods from other countries, the United 
States imports into Canada $225,000,000 
of goods of the widest variety of manu- 
factures, all of them entering into the 
cost of living, while Canada, with the 
preference in favor of England, imports 
from England goods to the value of only 
$93,000,000. 

In our negotiations over this Canadian 
reciprocity treaty, 1 directed our com- 
missioners to secure as great a cut in 
the duties on manufactures in Canada 
as they could; but they were unable to 


secure any more than appears in this 
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SIGNING AN EPOCH-MAKING ACT. 
President Taft in his office at the White House, attaching his name to the Reciprocity Bill. 
The pen which he used was presented to Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania. 


of Minneapolis and other places, it can 
and will be made into flour, because the 
capacity of the American mills is thirty- 
three per cent. greater than is needed 
to mill the wheat of this country. Cana- 
dian wheat can be imported and ground 
into flour without materially reducing 
the demand for or price of American 
wheat, and_the surplus will be sent 
abroad as flour. The price of Canadian 
wheat will doubtless be increased a few 
cents by access to the market nearer at 
hand, but the access to the market nearer 
at hand will not reduce the price of his 
wheat to the American farmer. 

A very material benefit to all the 
farmers of the country, especially the 
stock and cattle raisers and the dairy 
farmers, will be the by-products of bran 
and shorts from the flour mills likely to 
follow the free export of wheat from 
Canada to those mills. These by-prod- 
ucts are now so scarce that many farmers 
are unable to procure them. 

What is true of wheat is true of the 
other cereals. The trade between Can- 
ada and the United States cannot but 
increase the sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts across the border both ways to 
nearer markets than they now reach in 
many instances. The trade will be bene- 
ficial to both the seller and the buyer. 
It will not, in my judgment, reduce the 
price of wheat or other farming products 
for our people in any marked way. It 
will, however, by enlarging the source 
of supply, prevent undue fluctuations, 
and it will and ought to prevent an exor- 
bitant increase in farm prices. 

The argument is made, however, that 
to give free trade to the Canadian 
farmer in farm products so as to permit 
him to enjoy the markets of the United 
States is to give him an advantage over 
our own farmers, who, living behind a 
high-tariff wall, have to pay a great deal 
more for the cost of living than do Cana- 
treaty, for the reason that Canada would 
not expose her manufacturers to the 


competition of American manufacturers, 
which is a very conclusive proof that 
the manufactured products that enter 
into the cost of living are higher in Can- 
ada than they are in the United States. 
Otherwise the Canadian would not fear 
the competition of American manufac- 
turers. 

But it is said that the farm land in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin 
and other States is much more valuable 
than the land in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Assiniboia and Alberta, the four 
great northwestern provinces of Canada, 
and that to give Canadian farmers free 
entry of products raised on cheaper lands 
will be certain to lower farm lands in 
value in thiscountry. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. The Canadian 
lands are farther removed from the 
Minneapolis and Chicago markets than 
the lands of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
or Illinois, and proximity to market is a 
most important element in the value of 
farm land. Then the natural change in 
farming in this country is from the rais- 
ing of grain and other cereals for export 
to the raising of grain for farm con- 
sumption and development of the sec- 
ondary products in the form of cattle and 
hogs. The live cattle are bought and 
fattened. The hogs are raised and fed. 
It is farming of this kind that explains 
the high value of farm lands in Illinois 
and Iowa and other States. If the argu- 
ment as to the disastrous effect of ad- 
mitting the crops of the Canadian North- 
west to our markets upon the values of 
our farm land is correct, then the open- 
ing of lands in Kansas, Nebraska and 
the two Dakotas in the two decades from 
1890 to 1910 should have had a similar 
effect upon the land of the older States. 
Now, what was the fact? The land in 
the older States became more devoted to 
corn and cattle and hogs, while the wheat 
and other cereals were left to the new 
lands. The effect was that the values 
of the land in the older farming States 


Should the Conservatives win the election, they will probably repudiate the treaty, while if the Liberals are victorious it will be promptly ap- 


were in the majority of cases more than 
doubled. 

We have a people numbering 90,000,- 
000, occupying the best part of the 
North American continent, with the 
widest variety of products and with an 
unexcelled fertility of soil. To the 
north of us are a people just like our. 
selves, in descent, in wealth per capita, 
in education, in traditions, in ambitions 
and aspirations. They have a country 
nearly equal to ours in area, not so fer- 
tile generally and certainly not so rich 
in the wide variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts. There are 7,000,000 of people, 
With them we have a trade of $325,-. 
000,000 a year. We export to them 
$225,000,000 a year. If we deduct 
from our exports to Germany, which is 
nearly nine times as populous as Canada, 
the value of cotton and the copper that 
we send there, it will be found that we 
export more of our manufactures and 
agricultural products to Canada than we 
do to Germany and that England is the 
only foreign customer we have that 
takes more of our goods than this com- 
paratively small population of Canada, 
If Canada continues to grow, what may 
we expect to sell her if we reduce the 
tariff wall, introduce as near as we can 
free trade and she increases her popula- 
tion from 7,000,000 to 30,000,000? 
Shall we not be flying in the face of 
Providence to maintain a wall between 
us and such a profitable market as she 
will furnish us? 

FINANCIAL 


The 
American Tobacco 
Company 


PREFERRED STOCK 


To the holders of preferred stock of THE 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY: 


In view of the direction in the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the suit brought by the United States of America 
against The American Tobacco Company and 
others, that proceedings be had for the purpose 
of ascertaining and determining upon some plan 
or method of dissolving the combination and of 
recreating out of the elements now composing 
it a new condition which shall be honestly in 
harmony with and not repugnant to the law 
without unnecessary injury to the public or the 
rights of private property, and at the request of 
the holders of a large amount of the preferred 
stock of said The American Tobacco Company 
the undersigned have consented to act as a com- 
mittee for the protection of the interests of all 
of the holders of said preferred stock who shall 
become parties to an agreement now in course of 
preparation, to be dated July 28, 1911. 

Holders of said preferred stock are requested 
to deposit their certificates on or before AU- 
GUST 28,1911,with CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New 
York City, the depositary to be named in said 
agreement, which will issue transferable certif- 
cates of deposit therefor. All certificates must 
be properly endorsed in blank and bear all stock 
transfer stamps required by the laws of the 
State of New York. 

As the opinion of the Supreme Court directs 
that a period of six months be allowed for the 
accomplishment of the purposes above stated, 
the interests of the holders of said preferred 
stock demand, in the judgment of the committee, 
immediate and concerted action for their pro 
tection, and the committee urges the necessity 
of an immediate deposit of said stock. 

Copies of the deposit agreement may be 
obtained on and after July 31, 1911, from the 
depositary or from the secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Application will be made to list the certif- 
cates of deposit issued by the committee «po! 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Dated July 28, 1911. 


J. N. WALLACE, 
Chairman; 


FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
CHARLES DB. NORTON, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
ERNEST ISELIN, 


Commitee. 
_F. L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 
ADRIAN H. LARKIN, Counsel. 
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.UGUST TENTH, 1911 


[he Most Gigantic Round-up of 
\Vild Game Ever Attempted. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


full extent of their ability, feed- 

the starving elk as much as they 

spare from their private stores of 
} and fodder without putting their 
stock on extremely short allowance. 
Rut with all this, it is estimated that 
fully five thousand elk died of starvation 
é year. 

‘ording to S. N. Leek, a prominent 
ranchman of the Jackson Hole district 
a yrmer State senator, who has made 
4 cial study of the conditions sur- 
rounding the elk in that part of the 
country, since 1903 about seventy-five 
per cent. of the adult elk have perished 
of starvation each winter. He states 
he has counted as many as a thou- 


sand dead elk within a radius of a half | 
mile, and that on several occasions when } 


iriving through the country he has been 
force 
the bodies of dead elk obstructing the 
roads 

The elk would first eat the range clear 
of all food, then turn to the coarse sticks 
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The 
American Tobacco 
Company 


FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


To the Holders of the Four Per Gent. Gold 
Bonds of THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Issued under Trust Indenture dated 
tober 20, 1904, of which the Guaranty Trust 
Company of N. Y. is the Successor Trustee 

AND 
lo the Holders of the Fifty-Year Four Per 
Gold Bonds of CONSOLIDATED 


rOBACCO COMPANY 


Oc- 


Cent. 


Issued under indenture to Morton Trust Co 
dated June 15th, 1901, of which the Guaranty 
rrust Company of N. Y. is the Successor 

Trustee 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
its decision in the suit brought by the United 
States against The American Tobacco Company 
and others, has directed that proceedings be had 
in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
purpose of ascertaining and determining upon 
some plan or method of dissolving the combi- 


nation, and of recreating, out of the elements 


i to turn out of his way because of } 


} 








now composing it, a new condition, which shall 
be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant 
to the law. These proceedings must necessarily 
affect the interest of every holder of the securities 
of The American Tobacco Company and of 
every holder of the bonds of the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company. The undersigned have con- 
sented, at the request of the holders of a number 
of the Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company to act as a Committee 
for the protection of the interests of all holders 
of the said bonds, and of all helders of the out- 
standing Fifty-Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
of the Consolidated Tobacco Company, who 
shall become parties to an agreement now in 
course of preparation, to be dated July 28th, 
1911 

Holders of the said bonds are requested to 
deposit the same with the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany of New York, 28 Nassau Street, New York | 


City, the depositary to be named in said agree- 
ment, which will issue transferable certificates 
of deposit therefor. All registered bonds must 
be properly endorsed in blank. 

The Committee believes that the interests 
both of the holders of the Four Per Cent. Bonds 
of The American Tobacco Company and of the 
Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company demand that measures be 
Promptly taken for their protection. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court indicates that the 
proceedings must be completed and their pur- 
poses substantially accomplished within six 
months. Immediate action is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary, and the Committee requests 
that the said bonds be deposited at once. De- 
Posits will be received up to and including the 
28TH DAY OF AUGUST, 1911. 

Copies of the deposit agreement may be had 
on and after July 31st, 1911, from the GUAR- 
ANTY TRUST COMPANY, or from the 
Secretary of the Committee. It is the intention 
of the Committee to make an application to have 
the certificates of deposit issued by the Com- 
mittee listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
chang: 

Dated New York, July 28th, 1911. 


CHARLES H. SABIN, 
Chairman; 
PHILIP LEHMAN, 
J. R. McALLISTER, 
SAMUEL McROBERTS, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
; Committee. 
E. J. H. SUTTON, 
Secretary, 
2s Nassau Street, New York. 
EVARTS CHOATE & SHERMAN, 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 
Counsel. 
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and barks, and in many places they 
would actually gnaw the bark from the 
fence rails. When all these sources of 
food—-if such it may be called—were ex- 
hausted, they would gradually begin to 
lose their vitality, spirit and endurance; 
then, reduced by hunger until too weak 
to follow the herd, they would drop down 
by some rock or bush, to either become 
a prey to carnivorous animals or die a 
miserable death by starvation. The 
total number of elk killed annually in 
Wyoming averages one thousand. The 
State has for many years derived a con- 
siderable income from:licenses issued to 
non-resident hunters, .the cost of such 
licenses being: fifty dollars, privileging 
the hunter to kill one elk, and then, on 
payment of an additional fifty dollars, a 
second as a limit. Laws were passed 
providing severe punishment for head 
and tusk hunters,*the latter at one time 
invading the game fields and killing 
great numbers of bulls for the tusks 
alone and inno way utilizing the flesh. 

It has been the contention of all ranch- 
men in the Jackson Hole country, how- 
ever, that what the elk needed most was 
not protection by game wardens, but 
food to keep them from starving. And 
in the proposed removal of the animals 
to better feeding grounds they see their 
salvation. 


se se 
An American Consul in 
Amazonia. 
OUTH AMERICA is almost an un- 
known country to the average 
American. The books which are 


supplied to readers in this country are 
for the most part inaccurate in descrip- 
tions of climate and topography. Many 
of these volumes are written by tourists 
who simply skirt along the coast of the 
continent and stay for a few hours ina 
seaport town. One of the most authen- 
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Forty-Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


To the Holders of the Forty-Year Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY. 





In the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the action brought by 
the United States of America against The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company and others, directions 
were given that proceedings be had for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and determining upon some 
plan or method of dissolving the combination 
and of recreating, out of the elements now com- 
posing it, a new condition which shall be 
honestly in harmony with and not repugnant to 
the law, without unnecessary injury to the pub- 
lic or the rights of private property, and at the 
request of the holders of a large amount of the 
Forty-Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The 
American Tobacco Company, issued under and 
secured by the deed of trust dated October 20, 
1904, under which the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York is the Successor Trustee, the 
undersigned have consented to act as a com- 
mittee for the protection of the interests of all 
of the holders of said bonds who shall become 
parties to an agreement now in course of prep- 
aration to be dated July 28, 1911. 

Holders of said Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
are hereby requested to deposit their said bonds 
(with all unmatured coupons, if coupon bonds) 
with the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 28 Nassau Street, New York 
City, the depositary to be named in said agree- 
ment, which will issue therefor negotiable 
certificates of deposit. All registered bonds 
must be accompanied by powers of attorney to 
transfer them to the committee. 

The decree of the Supreme Court allows a 
period of six months for the accomplishment of 
its directions. In view of the shortness of this 
period of time and the many things to be done, 
the Committee deems immediate and concerted 
action essential for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the bondholders, and it therefore requests 
that said bonds be deposited at once, but not 
later than AUGUST 28, 1911. 

Copies of the deposit agreement may be 
obtained on and after July 31, 1911, from 
the depositary or from the secretary of the 
committee. 

Application will be made to list the certifi- 
cates of deposit issued by the committee upon 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Dated July 28, 1911. 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
Chairman; 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 

HOWLAND DAVIS, 

J. HORACE HARDING, 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Committee 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Secretary. 
28 Nassau St.,New York City. 
MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, Counsel. 


In answering advertisements 





tic volumes on South America that has 
ever come to the reviewer's table is 
that by Major Joseph Orton Kerbey, 
formerly American consul Para, 
srazil, and later on the of the 


at 
staff 


Pan-American Bureau at Washington. | 


Major Kerbey’s position as consul 
brought him into close and intimate 
touch with the prominent men and 


women of that country. Valuable chap- 
ters describe the business methods of the 
people, the vast resources of the won- 
derful Amazon region and the customs 
and life of the country. Major Kerbey 
traveled twice across the South Ameri- 
can continent, on foot, by canoe, mule- 
back and steamer, and, therefore, knows 
from actual observation and investiga- 
tion. To those seeking information on 
the resources and business opportunities 
of Brazil, the book will be found par- 
ticularly valuable. It invites especial 
attention to the important question of 
uniting the commerce of the twin sis- 


| ters—the Amazon and Mississippi—the 


two largest rivers in the world, by 
direct steamship service between New 
Orleans and Para. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated and is penned in 
the language of a delightful romance. 
(Sold by subscription, $2.50, postpaid. 
Address the author, in care of the South 
American Correspondence Bureau, No. 
1802 G Street, N. W., Washington, D.C.) 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


_ [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York.] 

HILE I have always maintained 
that the fundamental principle 
of life insurance is the protec- 

tion of the home, I am fully aware that 
there is a considerably increasing num- 
ber of men who, no longer needing in- 
surance as a protection to the family, 
look upon it as a good investment or an 
excellent protection to loans. The great 
advantage of borrowing upon a policy is 
the quickness with which money may be 
obtained and the low rates charged for 
the same. During panics nothing counts 
for more than being able to get money 
quickly at alow rate. During the 1907 
panic it was owners of large policies 
who were the most frequent borrowers. 
Many a note was kept from protest by 
money borrowed on a policy. Shrewd 
business men regard their insurance 
policies as about the best and safest in- 
vestments. In calling attention to the 
desirability of having policies with loan 
values, I am not forgetting, however, 
the importance of having protection for 
the family—something that should be 
every man’s first consideration. 

K., New Haven, Conn.: The Home Life of New 
York stands well and its endowment policy is one of 
the best 

S., Portsmouth, O.: There is a great difference 
in accident policies. Sometimes those that seem 
cheap are really dearer than policies that cost more. 
The restrictions must always be considered. 

A. Austin, Tex.: The Reliance Life of Pittsburg 
was established in 1903 and reports a growing busi- 
ness. Its expenses of management are decidedly 
liberal, but it has a fair excess of income over dis- 
bursements. 

H., Ithaca, N. Y.: The American Temperance 
Life is an assessment association and for reasons 
frequently given Ido not recommend associations 
of this character. Itis better to have your rate 
fixed at the outset fcr it is liable to be changed at a 
time in life when the burden is the heaviest to bear. 

G., Sauk Centre, Minn.: You can get an annuity 
from any of the leading insurance companies. The 
terms are about the same inallofthem. Annuities 
are quite as popular abroad as life insurance is here, 

yhen a Frenchman or an Englishman has saved 
up a surplus he puts a part of it in an annuity so as 
to be sure of a settled income as long as he lives. 

D., Chicago, Ill.: 1. Your father’s experience with 
the fraternal association which now assesses him 
$17.50 a month on a policy of $2,000 emphasizes what 
I have frequently said as an argument against as- 
sessment insurance and that is that the burden be- 
comes the heaviest at a time in life when it ought 
to be the easiest. In an old line company the divi- 
dends on the policy help to make the burden lighter. 
2. I would not advise you to jump from the frying 
pan into the fire. You have had one experience 
with an assessment association. Let that suffice. 

W., Nome, Alaska: 1 I donot know whether the bene- 
ficiaries of the parties insured on the Naval Tug “ Nina,” 
which was lost on the Atlantic Coast, failed to receive the 
amount of the policies because the bodies were not pro- 
duced. Ido not know in what companies the parties were 
insured. The companies you name, the Equitable, the 
New York Life and the Penn Mutual have never been 
accused of failing to pay their losses promptly I recall 
that when the Freneh steamer ‘La Burgoyne’’ went down 
some years ago a number of her passengers were insured 
in the Equitable and the losses were promntly paid. All 
the best insurance companies extend to representatives 
of a disappeared policyholder all facilities for satisfying 
them as to the justice of the clain. Under the law as 
generally interpreted by the courts presumption of death 
isnot sufficient to overcome presumption of life until seven 
years have elapsed from the date of the disappearance 
2. The North American has only been organized a few 
years. It is hardly fair to compare it with the old and 
well established companies 
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in an after-dinner 


tidbit. 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 
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| enjoyed by the little 
ones as well as 
grown-ups. 


In ten cent tins 
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Midsummer Brides and Bridesmaids 


MARCE 


DR. AND MRS. GIGITSH, ~~ MRS. RENE GILLOU HARE, 


MRS. THOMAS BOWES, 
mathins Y= *. _ > Married in the capital of Montenegro in the national wedding costume > neler RAl —_— = = > 
Formerly Miss Cecile Knittel of Cynwyd, Pa. Fie cena tatien Of Maemtanenee wan the ant tee 60 the Gediies. Formerly Miss Louise Hanson of Bala, Pa. 
Dr. Gigitsh is the nephew of Prof. Pupin of Columbia College. 


PHOTO MARCEAU 


MRS. FREDERICK A. BRYAN, MRS. CHARLES M. WRIGHTSON, 
Formerly Miss Frances Sayre, daughter of Mrs. Lewis Formerly Miss Ethel Soley of Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Sayre of New York. 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. JOHN SINCLAIR LIDDELL OF WOODMERE, L. IL. 


Mrs: Liddell was formerly Miss Ethel Sloan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sage Sloan. Their attendants (at right and left) were Mrs. Sidney Jones Colford, Jr., 
Misses Charlotte Donaldson, Ruth Danenhower, Jessie Hazard, Helen Oakman and Mary Naylor.’ 
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Fifty Years Ago This Week 


War Scenes from Leslie’s Weekly of August 10, 1861 


1911 


Copyright, Leslie-Judge 
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The naval brigade constructing the marine battery on Shutter’s Hill, to guard Alexandria, Va., and command the Fairfax Road, Lieutenant Perkins ¢ ommanding. 


Fro a sketch by ou pecial artist accompanying Major-General McClei comn 
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perfect the organization of our army, in the act confiscation w would 
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which makes it obligatory upon every officer be a curious thing to see some 


; if the 


commanders would 


to undergo the ordeal of an examination be- r national vessel 
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This has already commenced to work 


lead 
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his fitness for the command has under- track of one of the many privateers now rov- 
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ing our seas at will, it w 


achange for the better, as many of our vol- 


unteer officers have already resigned rather 
than undergo the ordeal of an examination 


which they are conscious they could not sus- 


ensation all over the country. But that, we 
fear, is too much to hope for. 
Congress the past week has passed many 


important bills, among which the Direct Taxa- 


tain creditably. Their places will be imme- 
diately supplied by competent officers, and the 
men will speedily learn to have confidence in 


their leaders. 


3ill will create the 
and burning of the village of Hampton, Va., by the Federal troops in throughout the country. It 
anticipation of the advance of the Confederates in force. very 


tion liveliest discussion 
will be deemed 


classes, but it isa 


Evacuation 
oppressive by many 
7M General MeCelllan omme s 3 fity at this time 


From a sketch by our special artist accompar 


The great Union gun, intended to be mounted on the deck of the *‘Minnesota,”’ 


the Custom House at Wheeling, Va., now the seat of the new 
now on the dock at Fortress Monroe, Va. 


of Virginia. 
h by our 


government 


From a sketch by our special artist accompanying Major-Ceneral Butler’s command. From a sket« al artist 
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My wifes gone to 
the Country —but 


cellouge in 


the pantry. Hurrah!! 
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